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The Last Lap 


UNITED ACTION VITAL 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, October 27, 1944 


HE present stage of the war is dour and hard, and 

fighting must be expected on all fronts to increase in 

scale and intensity. We believe that we are in the last 
lap, but this is a race in which failure to exert the fullest 
effort to end it may protract that end to a period almost 
unendurable to those who have the race in their hands after 
struggling so far. 

The enemy has two hopes. First, is that by lengthening the 
struggle he may wear down our resolution. ‘The second and 
more important hope is that division will arise between the 
three great powers by whom he is assailed and whose con- 
‘tinued union spells his doom. 

It is his hope that there will be some rift in this alliance— 
that the Russians may go this way and Britain and America 
that—that quarrels may arise about the Balkans or about 
Poland or about Hungary which he hopes will mar the har- 
mony of our counsels and consequently the symmetry and 
momentum of our converging advance. There is the enemy’s 
great hope and it is to deprive that hope of all foundation of 
reality that our efforts must ceaselessly be bent. 

You would not expect three great powers so differently 
circumstanced as Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia 
not to have many differences in views about the treatment 
of the various numerous countries into which their victorious 
armies have carried them. The marvel is that all hitherto 
has been kept so solid, sure and sound between us all. 

ConsraNntT Care NEEDED 

But this process does not arise of itself. It needs constant 
care and attention. Moreover, there are those problems of 
distance, occasion and personalities which I have so often 
mentioned to the House and which make it extremely difh- 
cult to bring the heads of the three principal Allies together 
at one place and at one time. 

| have not, therefore, hesitated to travel from court to 
court like a wandering minstrel. But always with the same 
songs or the same set of songs. 

The meeting at Moscow was a sequel to Quebec. At 


Quebec the President and I felt very much the absence of 
Russia. At Moscow Marshal Stalin and I were deeply con- 
scious that the President was not with us, although in this 
case the American observer, Averell Harriman, accomplished 
Ambassador of the United States, made us feel at all times 
the presence of the great republic. There was a special 
reason for our dual conference at Quebec. 

British and American fighting forces are intermingled in 
the lines of battle as the fighting men of no two countries 
have ever been intermingled before so closely or so easily. 
We must meet, therefore, we must discuss. 

As to Russia, Great Britain has so many problems in 
eastern Europe to solve in common with Russia and practical 
issues arise on these problems from day to day. We must 
disperse misunderstandings and forestall them before they 
occur. We must have a practical policy to deal with day-to- 
day emergencies and, of course, we must carry with us at 
every stage the Government of the United States. 

I am satisfied that the results achieved on this occasion 
at Moscow have been highly satisfactory. But I am quite 
sure that no final result can be obtained until the heads of 
the three governments have met again together, as I earnestly 
trust they may do before this year is at its end. 

After all, the future of the world depends upon united 
action in the next few years of our three countries. Other 
countries will be associated, but the future depends on the 
union of the three most powerful Allies. If that fails, all 
fails. If that succeeds, a broad future for all nations may 
be assured. 

I am very glad to inform the House that our relations 
with Soviet Russia were never more close, intimate and cor- 
dial than they are at the present time. Never before have 
we been able to reach so high a degree of frank and friendly 
discussion on a delicate and often potentially vexatious topic 
as we have done at this meeting from which I have returned 
and about which I think it would be only respectful to the 
House to make some short statement. 
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Where we cannot agree we understand the grounds for 
each other’s disagreement and each other’s point of view. 
But over a very wide area, an astonishingly wide area con- 
sidering all the different angles from which we approach 
these topics, we found ourselves in full agreement. 

Of course it goes without saying that we were united in 
prosecuting the war against Hitlerite Germany to absolute 
victory and in using to the last every resource of our strength 
and energy in combination for that purpose. Let all hope die 
in German breasts that there will be the slightest division or 
weakening among the forces that are crowding in upon them 
and will crush the life out of their resistance. 

Upon the tangled questions of the Balkans, where there 
are Black Sea interests and Mediterranean interests to be 
considered, we were able to reach complete agreement, and 
I do not feel that there is any immediate danger of our com- 
bined war effort being weakened by divergencies of policy 
or of doctrine in Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and beyond the Balkans in Hungary. 

We have reached a very good working agreement about 
all these countries, singly and in combination, with the ob- 
ject of concentrating all their efforts and concerting them 
with our efforts against the common foe, and of providing 
so far as possible for peaceful settlement after the war is 
over. 


BRINGING YUGOSLAVIA TOGETHER 


We are in fact acting jointly—Russia and Britain—in 
our relations with both the Royal Yugoslav Government, 
headed by Dr. Subasitch, and with Marshal Tito, and we 
have invited them by joint message to come together in the 
common cause as they had already agreed to do at a con- 
ference between them both at Naples. 

How much better that there should be a joint Anglo- 
Russian policy in this disturbed and very complex area than 
that one side should be backing one set of ideas and the other 
side the opposite. That is a most pernicious state of affairs 
to grow up in any country, because it might easily spread to 
misunderstandings between the Great Powers themselves. 

Our earnest hope and our bounden duty is so to conduct 
our policy that these small countries do not slip from the 
great war into internal feuds of extreme bitterness. We have 
invited them to come together and form a united govern- 
ment for the purpose of carrying on the war until the coun- 
tries themselves can pronounce their will. 

All this is only a guide for handling matters from day to 
day, because it is so much easier to come to an agreement 
by conversation than by diplomatic correspondence, however 
carefully they are phrased, or however lengthy they are ex- 
pressed, or however patiently discussions are conducted. 

But these workaday arrangements must be looked upon 
as temporary expedients to meet an emergency. All per- 
manent arrangements await the presence of the United 
States, who have been constantly informed of what is going 
forward. Everything eventually comes to review at some 
future conference or at the armistice or peace table. 

There were, of course, many serious military questions to 
be discussed. I had with me the Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, General Ismay, and other officers acquainted with 
the conduct of the whole of our military affairs and strategy, 
and we had also the advantage of assistance of not only the 
American Ambassador but also of the very able United 
States technical representative, General Deane. 

All of these discussions were a part of the process of carry- 
ing out and following up the great decision taken now nearly 
a year ago at Teheran, which I think without exaggeration 
may be said to have altered the face of the World War. 


But naturally I cannot say anything about these discussions 
or decisions except that I found them very good indeed— 
the best that could be devised to lift the cruel scourge of war 
from Europe at the earliest possible moment. 

The most urgent and burning question was, of course, 
that of Poland, and here again I speak words of hope re- 
inforced by confidence. To abandon hope in this matter 
would indeed be to surrender to despair. 

In this sphere there are two issues, two critical issues. The 
first is the question of the eastern frontier of Poland with 
Russia and the Curzon Line, as it is called, and new terri- 
tories to be added to Poland in the north and west. This is 
the first issue, and the second is the relation of the Polish 
Government with the Lublin National Liberation Com- 
mittee. 

On those two points, apart from many necessary ancillary 
points—on these two main points we held a series of con- 
ferences with both parties. We held them together and saw 
them separately, and, of course, we were in constant dis- 
cussion with the heads of the Soviet Government. 

I had several very long talks with Marshal Stalin, and 
the Foreign Secretary was every day working on these and 
cognate matters with Mr. Molotoff. Two or three times 
we all four met together with no one but interpreters present. 

I wish I could tell the House we had reached a solution 
of these problems. It certainly is not for the want of trying. 
I am quite sure, however, that we have got a great deal 
nearer to it. I hope Mr. Mikolajczyk will soon return to 
Moscow, and it will be a great disappointment to all sincere 
friends of Poland if a good arrrangement cannot be made 
which will enable him to form a Polish Government on 
Polish soil, a Government recognized by all the great powers 
concerned and, indeed, by all those Governments of the 
United Nations which now recognize only the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London. 

Although I do not underrate the difficulties which remain, 
it is a comfort to feel that Britain and Soviet Russia and, 
I do not doubt, the United States, are all firmly agreed in 
the re-creation of a strong, free, independent sovereign 
Poland, loyal to the Allies, and friendly to her great neighbor 
and liberator, Russia. 

Speaking more particularly for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it is our persevering and constant aim that the Polish 
people after their suffering and vicissitudes shall find in 
Europe an abiding home and resting place, which though it 
may not entirely coincide or correspond with the pre-war 
frontier of Poland, will nevertheless be adequate for the 
needs of the Polish nation and not inferior in character or 
in quality, taking the picture as a whole, to what they had 
previously possessed. 

These are critical days and it would be a great pity if 
time were wasted in indecision or in protracted negotiations. 
If the Polish Government had taken the advice we tendered 
them at the beginning of this year, the additional complica- 
tion produced by the formation of the Polish National Com- 
mittee of Liberation at Lublin would never have arisen. 

Anything like a prolonged delay in settlement can only 
have the effect of increasing the division between the Poles 
in London and the Poles in Warsaw and hampering a com- 
mon action which the Poles and Russians and the rest of 
the Allies are taking against Germany. Therefore, I hope 
no time will be lost in continuing these discussions and press- 
ing on to an effective conclusion. 


FRENCH PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


I told the House on Sept. 28 of my hope that reorganiza- 
tion of the French Consultative Assembly on a more rep- 
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resentative basis would make it possible for His Maijesty’s 
Government at an early date to recognize the then French 
Administration as the Provisional Government of France. 

The Assembly has now, in fact, been enlarged and 
strengthened by the addition of many further representatives 
of both the resistance organization in France and the old 
Parliamentary group. It constitutes as representative a body 
as it is possible to bring together in the difficult circumstances 
today in France, and it will be holding its first session in 
Paris in a few days’ time. 

This development was closely followed by a further step 
toward restoration of normal conditions of government in 
Krance. A Civil Affairs Agreement concluded by France 
with Great Britain and the United States last August, after 
long and patient exertion by the Foreign Secretary, provided 
for the division of the country into a forward zone in which 
the Supreme Allied Commander would exercise certain over- 
riding powers of control considered necessary for the con- 
duct of the military operations and an interior zone where 
conduct and responsibility for interior administration would 
be entirely a matter for French authority. 

lor obvious reasons at the beginning, when for those 
anxious weeks we stood with our backs to the sea a few 
miles from the beaches, the whole of France had to be in- 
cluded in the forward zone. Then, as the tide of battle 
up to and beyond France's eastern frontiers, working in 
closest cooperation with French authorities, he [the Supreme 
Allied Commander] found he could hand over his powers 
to these authorities, except in the area immediately behind 
the battle zone. He felt these authorities had shown them- 
selves fully capable of undertaking the grave responsibilities 
which fall to the government of any country on which a 
vast modern army on active service is to be based. 

The French Administration was accordingly able to an- 
nounce on Oct. 20 that with the concurrence of the Allied 
High Command it had established an interior zone com- 
prising the larger part of France, including Paris. 

This marked the final stage of the transformation of the 
Committee of National Liberation into a government 
exercising provisionally all the powers of the Government 
of France and a government accepted as such by the people 
of France in their entirety. 

The way was thus clear for formal recognition of the 
Committee as the Provisional Government and His Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador in Paris was accordingly instructed, on 
Oct. 23, to inform the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the decision of His Majesty’s Government. 

The Union of South Africa and New Zealand have also 
accorded such recognition. A similar communication was 
made by the Canadian Government to the Canadian Am- 
bassador in Paris and by the Commonwealth of Australia 
from Canberra. ‘The United States and Soviet Governments, 
with whom we had acted throughout in the closest agree- 
ment and concert in this matter, were taking similar simul- 
taneous action, 


Wry Recocnition Was DeLayep 


Some critics have asked why should this step not have been 
taken earlier. The reason is very simple. The British and 
American Armies had something to do with the liberation of 
France, and the British and United States Governments had, 
therefore, the responsibility at this particular moment for 
making sure that the French Government emerging in power 
from their military actions would be acceptable to France as 
a whole and would not appear to be a government imposed 
on the country from without. 

It was not for us to choose the government or rulers of 


France at this particular juncture, and for that very reason 
we had special responsibility. 

I have been myself for some weeks past satisfied not only 
that the present French Government under General de 
Gaulle commands the full assent of the vast majority of 
French people but that it is the only government that can 
possibly discharge the very heavy burdens which are being 
cast upon it and the only government which can enable 
France to gather its strength in the interval which must 
elapse before the constitutional and parliamentary processes 
which it has declared its purpose to reinstitute can again 
assume their normal functions. 

I also made it clear in my speech on Aug. 2 that France 
can by no means be excluded from discussions of the principal 
Allies dealing with the problem of the Rhine and of Ger- 
many. This act of recognition may, therefore, be regarded 
as a symbol of France’s emergence from four dark years 
of a terrible, woeful experience and as heralding the period 
in which she will resume her rightful and historic role upon 
the world stage. 

I have but one other subject to mention, as I stated that 
these remarks would be in the nature of a supplement to the 
statement I made some time ago, and it is one which is the 
cause of universal rejoicing. I mean the liberation of Athens 
and a large part of Greece. 

I was able, when I visited Italy six or seven weeks ago, 
to arrange with General Wilson, after a very careful dis- 
cussion, for the necessary measures to be set in train which 
would enable the Royal Greek Government of Mr. Papan- 
dreou to return to Athens at the earliest possible moment, 
and as a preliminary to this I advised the Government to 
move from Cairo to Caserta [Italy] where they would be 
in the closest touch with the Commander in Chief. 

I think these arrangements were extremely well made 
by General Wilson, to whom we entrusted the task of watch- 
ing the exact moment to intervene, and he found that mo- 
ment with very happy discretion, so that hardly any loss of 
life has occurred and no damage has been done to the im- 
mortal capital which is dear to the hearts of so many nations 
throughout the world. Vivid, moving accounts have appeared 
in the press of the decisive events which have recently taken 
place and of the fervid wei:come which our forces received 
throughout Greece, above all in Athens. 

When we were driven out of Greece in 1941, amid so 
much bloodshed and disaster and with the loss of over 30,000 
men, we promised to return. The Greek people never lost 
faith in that promise nor abandoned their belief in final 
victory. We have returned. Our pledge has been redeemed. 
The lawful Greek Government sits in Athens. Very soon 
the Greek brigade which has distinguished itself in fighting 
at Rimini on the Italian front, helping to drive the Germans 
out of Italy, will return with honor to its native land. 

The tide of war has rolled far to the northward in Greece. 
Behind the British troops, the organization of UNRRA 
[United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration], 
in which the United States has played so great a part, is 
already moving to the scene, ships having been loaded for 
many weeks past. Much-needed supplies of food for the 
sorely tried Greek population will soon be in the active proc- 
ess of distribution, if indeed that process has not begun 
already. 

We are going to do our best to assist in stabilizing the 
Greek currency, which had been a special mark of sabotage 
by the Germans, and highly competent officials from the 
Treasury are already on their way to Athens, where the 
Foreign Secretary is at the present time, and remaining, ac- 
cording to my latest information, until he can confer with 
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them and with the Greek Government on this subject. We 
are doing our best in every way to bring this country back 
to normal. 

ComMPLETE Po.iticAL FREEDOM 


Although of course we are actively aiding the Greeks in 
every sphere to recover from the horrible injuries inflicted 
on them by the Germans, and are thus adding another chap- 
ter to the history of friendship between our countries, we 
do not seek to become arbiters of their affairs. Our wish and 
policy is that when normal conditions of tranquillity have 
been restored throughout the country, the Greek people shall 
make, in perfect freedom, their own decisions as to the form 
of government under which they desire to live. 






Pending such a decision, we naturally preserve our rela- 
tions with the Greek royal house and the existing Constitu- 
tional Government, and we regard them as the authority to 
whom we are bound by the alliance made at the time of the 
Italian attack on Greece in 1941. 

Meanwhile, I appeal to all Greeks of every party and 
every group—and there is no lack of party or groups—I 
appeal to them all to set national unity above all other causes, 
to clense their country of the remaining German forces, to 
destroy and capture the last of the miscreants who have 
treated them with indescribable cruelty, and finally to join 
hands and to rebuild the strength, and to reduce the suffer- 
ing of their famous and cherished land. 


Achievements of Fourth War Year 


FUTURE AGGRESSIONS MUST BE CURBED BY UNITED NATIONS 
By JOSEPH STALIN, Premier of Soviet Russia 


Delivered before a meeting of Moscow workers on eve of the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
Soviet revolution, November 6, 1944 


seventh anniversary of the victory of the Soviet revo- 

lution in our country. For the fourth time our 
country is celebrating the revolution in conditions of the 
patriotic war against the German fascist troops. This, of 
course, does not mean that the fourth year of the war does 
not differ from the preceding three years of war. On the 
contrary, between them a radical difference exists. 

The previous years of war were years of the offensive 
of the German troops. Their advance deep into our country 
obliged the Red Army to conduct defensive battles. 

The third year of war was a year of radical change on 
our front, when the Red Army developed powerful offensive 
battles, smashed the Germans in a series of decisive battles, 
cleared the German fascist troops from two-thirds of our 
soil and forced the enemy to pass to the defensive. 

The Red Army, moreover, still continued to wage war 
alone against the German troops without serious support 
from our allies. 

The fourth year of war turned out to be a year of decisive 
victories over the German troops on the part of the Soviet 
Armies and the armies of our allies. The Germans, forced 
to wage war on two fronts, found themselves hurled back to 
the frontiers of Germany. 


(seventh an today Soviet people celebrate the twenty- 


War CarrieD TO GERMANY 


During the past year there has been achieved the expulsion 
of German troops from the confines of the Soviet Union, 
France, Belgium and middle Italy and the transference of 
military operations to the territory of Germany. 

The decisive successes of the Red Army this year and the 
expulsion of the Germans from the confines of the Soviet 
Union was achieved by the series of crushing blows struck 
by our troops on the German troops. The blows were begun 
this year before Leningrad and Novgorod when the Red 
Army broke down the permanent defenses of the Germans 
and hurled them back to the Baltic area. 

The result of this blow was the liberation of the Leningrad 
region. The second blow was struck in February and March 
of this year on the Bug River, when the Red Army routed 
the German troops and hurled them back beyond the Dneiper. 
The result of this blow was that the western Ukraine was 
liberated from the German fascist invaders. 


The third blow was struck in April and May of this year 
in the Crimea area, when the German troops were thrown 
into the Black Sea. As a result of this blow the Crimea 
and Odessa were liberated from German oppression. 

The fourth blow was struck in June of this year in 
Karelia, when the Red Army smashed the Finnish troops, 
liberated Viborg and Petrozavodsk and hurled the Finns back 
into the interior of Finland. 

The result of this blow was the liberation of the major 
part of the Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic. 


REACHED Soviet’s FRONTIERS 

The fifth blow was struck on the Germans in July of this 
year, when the Red Army ground down and smashed the 
German troops before Vitebsk, Bobruisk and Mogilev and 
accomplished its blow on the encircled German divisions in 
the Minsk area. 

The result of this blow was that our troops completely 
liberated the white Russian Soviet Republic, reached the 
Vistula and liberated a considerable part of Poland allied 
to us; reached the Nieman and liberated the major part of 
the Lithuanian Soviet Republic, forced the Nieman and 
reached the frontiers of Germany. 

The sixth blow was struck in July and August this year 
in the area of the western Ukraine when the Red Army 
smashed the German troops before Lwow and hurled them 
back beyond the San. The result of this blow was that 
the western Ukraine was liberated. Our troops crossed the 
Vistula and beyond the Vistula formed a powerful bridge- 
head west of Sandomir. 

The seventh blow was struck in August of this year in 
the area of Kishinev and Jassy when our troops utterly routed 
the German fascist troops and completed their blow by sur- 
rounding twenty-two German divisions before Kishinev, not 
counting the Rumanian divisions. 

The result of this blow was that the Moldavian Soviet 
Republic was liberated, that Rumania, Germany’s ally, was 
put out of commission and declared war on Germany and 
Hungary; that Bulgaria, Germany’s ally, was put out of 
commission and also declared war on Germany; that the road 
was opened for our troops into Hungary, the last ally of 
Germany in Europe, and that the opportunity was presented 
for stretching out a hand of aid to our ally Yugoslavia 
against the German invaders. 
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SMASH IN BALTic AREA 


The eighth blow was struck in September and October 
of this year in the Baltic Sea area when the Red Army 
smashed the German troops before Tallinn and Riga and 
drove them from the Baltic area. 

The result of this blow. was that the Estonian Soviet 
Republic was liberated, Germany’s ally Finland was put out 
of commission and declared war on Germany. More than 
thirty German divisions found themselves cut off from Prus- 
sia, caught in pincers in the area between Tukums and Libau, 
and they are now being smashed by our troops. 

In October of this year the ninth blow was launched by 
the movement of our troops between the Tisza and the 
Danube in Hungary which aims at bringing Hungary out 
of the war and turning her agains Germany. ‘The result 
of this blow, which has not yet .cached its culmination, is 
that our troops have rendered direct aid to our ally Yugo- 
slavia in the work of driving out the Germans and liberating 
Belgrade. Our troops obtained the opportunity of advancing 
through the Carpathians and stretching out a hand of assist- 
ance to our ally Czechoslovakia, part of whose territory is 
already liberated from the German invaders. 

Lastly, at the end of October of this year, a blow was 
dealt the German forces in north Finland when the German 
troops were knocked out of the area of Pechenga and our 
troops, pursuing the Germans, entered the territory of Nor- 
way, our ally. 

[ shall not give figures of the losses in killed and prisoners 
which the enemy sustained in these operations, of the number 
of guns, tanks, aircraft, shells and machine guns captured 
by our troops and so forth. You probably are acquainted 
with these figures from the communiqués of the Soviet Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

Such are the main operations of the Red Army during the 
past year which brought about the expulsion of the German 
troops from the confines of our country. The result of these 
operations was that 120 divisions of Germans and their 
allies were smashed and put out of action. Instead of 257 
divisions standing against our front last year, of which 207 
divisions were German, today we have against our front, 
after all the total and supertotal mobilizations, a total of 
204 German and Hungarian divisions. Of these not more 
than 180 are German divisions. 


Nazis’ Power STRESSED 


It must be admitted that in the present war Hitlerite 
Germany with her fascist army turned out to be a more 
powerful and perfidious enemy than Germany and her armies 
in past wars. To this must be added the fact that the Ger- 
mans in this war succeeded in making use of the economic 
forces of almost the whole of Europe and the pretty signifi- 
cant armies of her vassals. 

And if, in spite of these conditions favoring Germany’s 
conduct of the war, she has nevertheless found herself on the 
verge of inevitable catastrophe, it has to be explained by the 
facts that Germany’s chief opponent, the Soviet Union, has 
surpassed the efforts of Hitlerite Germany. 

What is new in the past year in the war against Hitlerite 
Germany is the fact that the Red Army conducted its opera- 
tions against the German troops not in isolation, as had been 
the case in the preceding years, but jointly with troops of 
our allies. 

The Teheran conference w- not in vain. The decision 
of the Teheran conference for joint blows on Germany from 
the west, south and east began to be carried out with aston- 
ishing exactness. 

Simultaneously with the Red Army's operations on the 


Soviet-German front the Allied troops began the invasion of 
France and organized powerful operations, forcing Hitlerite 
Germany to wage war on two fronts. Our allies accom- 
plished mass landing operations on the coast of France, 
unprecedented in history as regard organization and scale, 
and by mass force overcame the German fortifications. 

Thus Germany found herself seized in the vise between 
two fronts. As was to be expected, the enemy was not able 
to stand up to the joint blows of the Red Army and the 
allied troops. The resistance of the enemy was smashed and 
his troops in a short space of time were thrown out of the 
confines of middle Italy, France, Belgium and the Soviet 
Union. The enemy was hurled back to the frontiers of 
Germany. 


Fronts MuTuALLy DEPENDENT 


There can be no doubt that without the organization of 
the second front in Europe, which pinned down seventy-five 
divisions of the Germans, our troops would not have been 
able in so short a space of time to break down the resistance 
of the German troops and drive them from the confines of 
the Soviet Union. Thus it is equally without doubt the 
mighty operations of the Red Army in the summer of this 
year, which pinned down some 200 German divisions, the 
troops of our allies would not have been able so quickly to 
deal with the German troops and throw them out of the area 
of middle Italy, France and Belgium. 

The task is to continue to hold Germany in the vise be- 
tween two fronts. This is the key to victory. 

If the Red Army was able successfully to fulfill its duty 
to the motherland and drive the Germans from the confines 
of the Soviet Union, it did so thanks to the fact that it had 
the supreme support of the rear, the whole country, the 
whole peoples of our country. 

The selfless work of all Soviet peoples, under leadership 
of our state and party organs, went forward in the past 
year under the banner “All for the front.” 

The past year was marked with new successes in industry, 
agriculture and transport, a new upward trend of our mili- 
tary economy. On the fourth year of the war our factories 
produced planes, tanks, guns, mortars and ammunition many 
times more than at the beginning of the war. The most 
difficult period of the restoration of agriculture lies behind us. 
After the return to the country of the fertile lands of the 
Don and Kuban, after the liberation of the Ukraine, our 
agriculture is rapidly recovering, inspired by the victories. 

Soviet rail transport stood up to the traffic, which it is 
hardly likely the transport of any other country could have 
coped with. The Soviet State despite the hard times of war, 
despite the temporary occupation by the Germans of ex- 
tremely large, economically important districts of the country 
in the course of the war, did not curtail but increased its 
supplies to the front of arms and ammunition. 

Now the Red Army has tanks, guns, planes in not smaller, 
but larger numbers than the Germans. As for the quality 
of our war material, in this respect it is considerably superior 
to that of the enemy. 

The Soviet people gave up a great deal that was necessary, 
accepted deliberately serious material privations in order to 
give more to the front. The ten-fold labors of the present 
war did not break, but made still stronger the iron will and 
courageous spirit of the Soviet people. 

Our working class strained all their efforts for the sake 
of victory, constantly perfected the technique of production, 
increased the capacity of industrial enterprises, erected new 
factories and workshops. 

Our intellectuals proceeded boldly along the road of new 
inventions in the sphere of technique and culture, success- 
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fully developing contemporary science still further, creatively 
using their achievements in the production of arms for the 
Red Army. By their creative labor, the Soviet intellectuals 
contributed an invaluable share to the cause of routing the 
enemy. 

Just as we cannot fight and conquer without modern arms, 
we cannot also fight and be victorious without provisions. 
The Red Army, in the fourth year of the war, thanks to 
care shown by the collective farming peasants, is experiencing 
no shortage of food. Men and women collective farmers are 
supplying the workers and intellectuals with food, and in- 
dustry with raw materials, thus securing the normal working 
of the factories and plants making arms and equipment for 
the front. Our collective farming peasantry, actively and 
with a complete understanding of their duty to their mother- 
land, are assisting the Red Army to achieve victory over 
the enemy. 


Workers’ FEATS PRAISED 


The unexampled feats of labor of Soviet women and our 
glorious young people, who carried on their shoulders the 
main burden of the labor in the factories and plants, in the 
collective and State farms, will forever go down in history. 

For the sake of the honor and independence of the mother- 
land, Soviet women, young men and girls are displaying 
prowess and heroism on the front of labor. They have 
shown themselves worthy of their fathers and sons, husbands 
and brothers defending the motherland from the German 
Fascist monsters. The feats of labor performed by Soviet 
people in the rear, equally with the undying military deeds 
of our troops at the front, have their source in the ardent 
creative Soviet patriotism. 

The strength of Soviet patriotism lies in the fact that it 
has as its basis not racial or national prejudice, but profound 
loyalty and the faith of the people in their Soviet motherland, 
the fraternal friendship of the working people of all nations 
of our country. 

Soviet patriotism is harmonious. It combines the national 
traditions of the people and the common vital interests of 
all the working people of the Soviet Union. Soviet patriotism 
does not disunite, but on the contrary consolidates all nations 
and nationalities in our country into one single fraternal 
family. In this should be seen the basis of the indestructible 
and still stronger friendship of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. At the same time the peoples of the Soviet Union 
respect the rights and independence of the peoples of countries 
abroad, and have always displayed their readiness to live in 
peace and friendship with neighboring states. 

In this should be seen the basis of the developing and 
strengthening ties between our states and all the freedom- 
loving countries. 


DisAvows RaActiAL HATRED 


The Soviet people hate the German invaders not because 
they are people of a foreign nation, but because they have 
brought our people and all freedom-loving peoples misery 
and suffering. It is an old saying of our people: “The wolf 
is not bad because he is gray but because he ate the sheep.” 

For their ideological weapons the German Fascists selected 
the racial theory of human hetred, calculating that their 
sermons on bestial nationalism would create the moral-po- 
litical premises for the domination of the German invaders 
ever the enslaved peoples. 

However, the policy of racial hatred pursued by the Hitler- 
ites became in actual fact the source of internal weakness 
and foreign political isolation for the German Fascist state. 

The ideology and policy of racial hatred is one of the 
factors making for the downfall of the Hitlerite bandit plot. 


It cannot be considered an accident that not only the enslaved 
peoples of France, Yugoslavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Belgium, Denmark, Norway and Holland have risen 
up against the German imperialists, but also the former 
vassals of Hitler—the Italians, Rumanians, Finns, Bul- 
garians, 

By their cannibal policy, the Hitlerite clique has roused 
against Germany all the peoples of the world. And the 
so-called “chosen German” has become the object of universal 
hatred. 

In the course of this war the Hitlerites have sustained 
not only a military defeat but also a moral and political 
defeat. 

The ideology of the equal rights of all races and nations, 
which is established in our country, has won a complete 
victory over the ideology of bestial nationalism and the racial 
hatred of Hitlerites. 

Now when the patriotic war is proceeding to its victorious 
conclusion the historic role of the Soviet people stands out 
in all its magnitude. Now everyone admits that the Soviet 
people, by their self-sacrificing struggle, saved all the nations 
of Europe from the Fascist pogromists. This is the great 
service rendered by the Soviet people to the history of 
mankind. 

1 will then turn to foreign political questions. The past 
year was a year of triumph of the common cause against the 
German coalition, for the sake of which the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and the U. S. A. have united 
in military alliance. This was a year of consolidation of 
the unity and coordination of the operations of the three 
main powers against Hitlerite Germany. 

The decision of the Teheran conference for joint action 
against Germany and the brilliant putting into practice of 
those decisions constitute one of the clear indications of the 
stabilization of the front against the Hitlerite coalition. 

Few large-scale planned military operations for joint action 
against a common enemy can be found in history carried out 
so fully and exactly as the plan for the joint blow against 
Germany drawn up at the Teheran conference was carried 
out. 
There can be no doubt that without the unity of outlook 
and the coordination of action of the three great powers, 
the Teheran decisions could not have been realized so fully 
and exactly. 


Unirep Front ACHIEVED 


It is also without doubt, on the other hand, that successful 
realization of the Teheran decisions could not fail to serve 
to consolidate the front of the United Nations. 

The decision of the conference at Dumbarton Oaks on 
the question of the organization of post-war security should 
be regarded as an equally clear indication of the stability of 
the front of the United Nations. 

There is talk of differences between the powers on certain 
questions of security. Differences do exist, of course, and 
they will arise on a number of other issues this week. Differ- 
ences occur even among people of one and the same party. 
All the more so should they occur between representatives of 
different States and of different parties. 

One should not be surprised because differences exist, but 
because there are so few of them, and that they are as a rule 
solved almost every time after the united and coordinated 
action of the three great powers. It is not a question of the 
differences, but that the differences should not be solved 
against the interests of the unity of the three great powers; 
and that in the final count they are solved in the direction 
of the interests of that unity. 

It is known that more serious differences existed for us on 
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the question of the opening of the second front. But we 
know equally well that these differences were solved in the 
long run in a spirit of complete agreement. I can say exactly 
the same concerning the differences at the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference. 

Characteristic of this conference is not the fact that certain 
differences were revealed there but that nine-tenths of the 
security questions were solved at this conference in the spirit 
of complete agreement. 

That is why I think that the decisions of the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference should be regarded as one of the clear indi- 
cations of the stability of the front against Germany. 


Unity SHOWN AT PARLEY 


A still more vivid indication of the consolidation of the 
United Nations front should be considered the recent nego- 
tiations with the head of the British Government, Mr. 
Churchill, and the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Eden, in Moscow, held in a friendly atmosphere and in 
aspirit of complete agreement. 

Throughout the whole course of the war the Hitlerites 
made desperate efforts to disunite the United Nations and 
set them one against the other, to cause suspicion and mis- 
understanding among them, to weaken their military efforts 
and mutual confidence, and possibly set them at war against 
each other. 

These Hitlerite aspirations are fully understandable. For 
them there is no greater danger than the unity of the United 
Nations in the struggle against Hitlerite imperialism, and 
for them there would have been no greater military and 
political success than to disunite the Allied powers in their 
struggle against the common enemy. 

It is known, however, how much in vain were the efforts 
of the Fascist politicians to dislocate the alliance of the great 
powers. This signifies that no accidental transitory motive, 
but vitally important long-term interests lie at the basis of 
the alliance of our country, Great Britain and the United 
States. 

‘There is no need to doubt that if the fighting alliance 
of the democratic powers has stood the trial of more than 
four years of war, if it is consolidated by the blood of the 
peoples who have risen up in defense of their liberty and 
honor, the more so will that alliance stand the trials of the 
concluding stage of the war. 


ALLIED FroNT EXTENDED 


The past year, however, was not only a year of consolida- 
tion of the Allied powers against the German thrust but also 
a year of extension of that front. It cannot be considered 
an accident that after Italy other allies of Germany were 
withdrawn from the war, finally Rumania and Bulgaria. 

It should be noted that these states not only withdrew 
from the war but broke with Germany and declared war 
on her, thus attaching themselves to the front of the United 
Nations. ‘This undoubtedly signifies an extension of the 
front of the United Nations against Hitlerite Germany. 

There can be no doubt that the last ally of Germany in 
Europe, Hungary, will also be put out of commission shortly. 
This will signify complete isolation of Hitlerite Germany 
in Europe and early catastrophe will follow inevitably. 

The United Nations make a victorious combination in 
the war against Hitlerite Germany. The war against Ger- 
many will be won by the United Nations. There can be 
no doubt at all on that score. 

‘To win the war against Germany means to accomplish a 
great, historic task. But to win the war does not yet mean 
security to the peoples of the world in the future. The task 


is not only to win the war against Germany but also to make 
impossible the outbreak of new aggression and a new war, 
if not forever, at least for the duration of a considerable 
period. 

After the defeat of Germany she will, of course, be dis- 
armed, both in the economic and military-political respects. 
However, it would be naive to think that she will not attempt 
to restore her power and develop new aggression. It is 
known to all that the German leaders are already now pre- 
paring for a new war. History points to the fact that a 
short period—twenty or thirty years—is sufficient for Ger- 
many to recover from defeat and to restore her power. 


How to Curs AGGRESSION 


What means are available to avert new aggression by 
Germany and, if war arises, to stifle it at its very beginning, 
without allowing it to develop into large-scale war? This 
question is the more appropriate because, as history shows, 
aggressive nations—nations that attack—are usually more 
prepared for a new war than peace-loving nations, which, 
not being interested in a new war, are usually too late in 
preparing for it. 

This means that the aggressive nations in this war before 
the outbreak of war had an invasion army ready, while the 
peace-loving nations did not even have fully satisfactory 
armies at the crisis of mobilization. 

It cannot be considered accidental that such unpleasant 
facts occurred as the incident at Pearl Harbor, the loss of 
the Philippines and the other islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
the loss of Hong Kong and Singapore, when Japan as an 
aggressive nation proved more prepared for war than Great 
Britain and the United States, which pursued a policy of 
peace. 

Neither can we consider accidental such an unpleasant 
fact as the loss of the Ukraine, White Russia and the Baltic 
regions during the very first year of war, when Germany, 
as an aggressive nation, proved more prepared for war than 
the peace-loving Soviet Union. 

It would be naive to explain these facts by the personal 
qualities of the Japanese and Germans, their superiority over 
the British, Americans and Russians, their foresight, etc. It 
is not a question of their personal qualities but of the fact 
that the aggressive nations, interested in a new war, as 
nations preparing for war over a long period and accumu- 
lating forces for this purpose usually are—and must be— 
more prepared for war than peace-loving nations who are 
not interested in a new war. 

This is natural and comprehensible. 
a law of history that cannot be denied. 

It cannot be denied that in the future the peace-loving 
nations may again find themselves taken unawares by aggres- 
sion, of course, if they do not work out now special measures 
capable of averting aggression. What means are there for 
averting new aggression by Germany and, if war arises in 
spite of that, stifling it at its very beginning and not allowing 
it to develop into large scale war? 


This is, if you like, 


MEANS FoR THIS PURPOSE 


There are such means for this purpose. Apart from com- 
plete disarmament of the aggressive nations there is only 
one means, namely, to create a special organization to defend 
peace and insure security, composed of representatives of the 
freedom-loving nations, to put at the disposal of the leading 
organ of such an organization the essential amount of armed 
force required to avert aggression, and to make it the duty 
of this organization, in case of necessity, to apply without 
delay these armed forces to avert or liquidate aggression, and 
to punish those guilty of aggression. 
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There must not be a repetition of the sad memory of the 
League of Nations, which did not have either the right or 
the means to avert aggression. It will be a new, specially 
empowered international organization with everything at its 
disposal to defend peace and avert a new war. 

Can one reckon on the fact that the activity of this inter- 
national organization will be sufficiently effective ? 

It will be effective if the great powers, which have borne 
on their shoulders the main burden of the war against Ger- 
many, will act in future also in the spirit of unanimity and 
concord. It will not be effective if these essential conditions 
are violated. 

Comrades! The Soviet people and the Red Army are 
successfully executing the tasks that have faced them during 


the patriotic war. The Red Army has worthily fulfilled its 
patriotic duty and liberated our motherland from the enemy. 

Henceforth and forever our soul is free from the Hitlerite 
filth. Now the last, final mission remains for the Red Army, 
namely, to complete, together with the armies of our Allies, 
the task of defeating the German fascist armies, finishing off 
the fascist beast in his own lair, and raising over Berlin the 
banner of victory. 

There is ground to reckon on this task being fulfilled by 
the Red Army in the near future. 

Long live our victorious Red Army! Long live our 
glorious Navy! Long live the Soviet working people! Long 
live our great motherland! Death to the German fascist 
invaders! 


The Government of the Republic 


WHATEVER CONCERNS THE OLD WORLD CONCERNS FRANCE 


By GENERAL CHARLES deGAULLE, Leader of Provisional French Government 
Delivered in the Palais Chaillot, Paris, France, September 13, 1944 


URING the eighteen days which elapsed after the 

surrender to our troops of the enemy holding Paris, 

a wave of joy, pride, and hope exalted the French 

nation. All the countries of the world witnessed the impact 

of the liberation, which freed five sixths of our territory, in 

particular the capital, and which clearly brought in the lime- 

light our people’s will to fight, their enthusiasm and wisdom. 

If there were some people who still doubted the determina- 

tion of our oppressed nation and its ability to rule itself, | 
believe they know now how matters stand. 

At any rate, today’s meeting, organized by the Council 
of Resistance, which inspired and coordinated right here— 
at the price of great dangers and losses—the fighting waged 
against the enemy and usurpers, is manifestly symbolical. 
Gathered here with the National Resistance Council—to 
which I wish to address the thanks of the Government and 
the whole nation—are the representatives of the peers of 
the nation, men of all origins and political creeds, who stood 
in the front lines of those who are waging the fight. 

Everyone can see that a single flame inspires and a single 
reason guides all these leaders of France. It is impossible 
to find an audience which would be more qualified and 
worthy to hear of the country’s future. 

The powerful military force of Germany, which rested 
upon the exceptional capacity for fighting, enterprise and 
suffering of a powerful fanaticized nation; this force which 
furthered the designs of an ambitious man, who was aided 
by the defeatism and sometimes the treachery of the states- 
men of countries which he wished to enslave in his attempt 
to rule the world—this force has been pushed back and 
humiliated. The edifice which was defeated months, years 
ago, was attacked this time with strength and daring and 
appears to be crumbling in its very foundations. The horizon 
is golden with the light of victory. New and bloody efforts 
will no doubt still be necessary, in order to obtain a direct 
and total victory. But no matter what may be the obstacles, 
and the length of time needed, it is henceforth certain that 
France will have its share of the victory. 

We wish to pay wholehearted tribute to the brave and 
chivalrous nations that are achieving victory with us. We 
pay tribute to the British Empire which declared war with 
us on September 3, 1939. After the reverse of 1940, the 
British Empire remained interdependent with our mis- 


fortunes by its determination; the British Empire is still be- 
side us, fighting on our soil, until together we can crush our 
common enemy on his own territory. 

We pay tribute to Soviet Russia, which after the 1941 
aggression saw the German armies advancing deep into the 
Caucasus. But Russia was always able to find, in the ad- 
mirable courage of its people, in the qualities of its fighting 
men, and by mobilizing its vast wealth, the energy for and 
the necessary means of driving out the invader, and crush- 
ing most of his war-like strength, in terrific battles. 

We pay equal tribute to the United States, which in turn 
was attacked in December 1941 from Pearl Harbor to the 
far-reaches of the Pacific. During this war, the United 
States has become a powerful military nation and is now 
accomplishing gigantic undertakings overseas. It has already 
seized bases which will make it possible to attack Japan 
itself in the near future. We pay tribute to the valiant 
Polish, Czecho-Slovakian and Greek nations who were en- 
tirely submerged by the hated tide, but like us they never 
despaired and they are now seeing the dawn of liberation. 

But if we who are accustomed to both great tragedies and 
great successes know that each of the countries that form 
with France the team of freedom, nobly deserves the esteem 
and friendship of France, we also can judge ourselves too 
clearly to ever forget our initial tragedy. We know that we 
too were unprepared for this new kind of war; we had not 
yet recovered from the terrific loss of human lives, which 
were wasted in the previous war; as the advanced guard of 
democracies we were tragically isolated, with nothing to 
protect us—neither a protective body of water nor vast ter- 
ritories—and we were submerged by Germany’s mechan- 
ized force and suddenly precipitated into material and moral 
confusion which made it possible for defeatism and treachery 
to paralyze the will to conquer in many of us. But, when 
in 1940, all of Germany’s tanks, guns, and planes relentlessly 
strove to beat us, then these tanks, guns, and planes were cut- 
ting into our flesh, and not into the flesh of other nations. 

Subsequently, in spite of oppression, darkness, solitude, 
false propaganda, the persistent servitude imposed by the 
usurpers who were then in power, the great mass of the 
French people never believed the defeat was permanent. 

Our flag never disappeared from the battlefields. 
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Right after Vichy’s submission in June, 1940, the French 
nation began the slow and difficult climb which led it out 
of the depths. The flame of French resistance was not fated 
to die out, and it did not die out. Some day when there is 
time, others will sum up what this cost us in losses, anger, 
and tears. We must simply note that our armies which were 
assembled, man after man, first in the far-reaches of our 
Empire, then on the Mediterranean shores, gave valuable 
help in the battle of Africa, which in three years time liqui- 
dated Mussolini’s Empire and drove the Germans out of 
Lybia and Tunisia. 

We must note that our troops played an important part 
in the great Italian victories and at the same time, valiant 
units rose up spontaneously from our nation’s sorrow and 
hope, and were formed on metropolitan territory, under the 
very eyes of the enemy, in spite of indescribable difficulties 
hamstringing their organization, equipping, and officering— 
and began the fight at the first signal. 

Lastly, we must note that in the battle for France, all 
that was accomplished by our formations, either by the 
nanoeuvres and attacks, of the large campagne units, or by 
detail action, which was undertaken everywhere by units of 
the interior—was largely responsible for the Allied success. 

It is interesting to note for example, that out of the 350,- 
Q00 prisoners which according to official figures were left in 
Allied hands since the beginning of the battle for France, up 
until September 10, 105,000 surrendered to French troops— 
nearly 50,000 of which surrendered to our Rhone Army, 
20,000 surrendered to Leclerc’s soldiers, and more than 
35,000 surrendered to our Forces of the Interior which have 
been fighting at all points of the territory since the news of 
the Allied landing. 

It has been announced that even more prisoners were cap- 
tured. This proves that France in spite of the innumerable 
difficulties which it encountered in the interior and abroad, 
was also able to achieve its victory, because it was determined 
to do so. 

It is really not necessary to explain how and why this will 
of our nation gives it the right—yes, the right—to state its 
rights, in the settlement of the war. Therefore, we wish to 
believe that finally this right will no longer be contested, and 
that the official isolation of France—of which all those who 
speak and act in its name have suffered—will be replaced by 
the same kind of relations, which it has been our privilege 
and custom to entertain with other great nations. But by 
succeeding in remaining in the struggle, France did not only 
help itself. By so doing, France has made just and possible 
the association in the work which will ensure the security of 
all, and the world organization in a state of peace. 

A state of peace, indeed, for without it, it is impossible 
to see how security, world organization or peace could be 
validly and permanently established. Yes, we believe it is 
in the supreme interest of mankind, that the provisions which 
will regulate the future of defeated Germany must not be 
discussed nor adopted without France; because it is a fact 
that France is the nation which has been the most concerned 
with this disagreeable neighbor and nothing efficient can be 
accomplished without the assistance of the principal person 
concerned. 

We believe that none of the European problems of today 
and tomorrow can be solved without France, because France 
is so deeply integrated into Europe, that everything which 
concerns a portion of the Old World directly concerns 
France—and vice versa; and because the French have a truly 
remarkable experience of European problems, and also to be 
frank, because many Frenchmen are gifted with truly re- 
markable common sense. And, also, we believe that it will 
not be possible to regulate the political, economic and moral 


conditions under which the men of tomorrow will live, 
without taking into consideration the 80 million men, who 
are livng under the French flag. Moreover, many men be- 
lieve that any important human construction would be weak, 
if the seal of France were not upon it. 

It is true that it will not be enough to regain our rank. 
We must also hold it. While in the depths of sorrow and 
insults, in which France has been plunged for more than 
four years—and from which it has emerged today—the 
French nation weighed the causes of its temporary mis- 
fortunes—those for which France was responsible, and those 
for which others were responsible. France also saw the ways 
and means of returning to its vocation of freedom and 
grandeur. 

In order to achieve this, an extraordinary national unani- 
mity was formed by our people in the midst of trials. This is 
the gigantic force to which the government is appealing, in 
order to fulfill its mission in serving the nation. It is the 
government’s right and duty to appeal to this force, because 
it is the government of the Republic. Undoubtedly, the tidal 
wave which passed over France swept away the organisms by 
which the nation’s will was normally expressed. Undoubt- 
edly the majority of citizens believe that deep reforms must 
be made in the workings of our institutions. Therefore, there 
does not exist any other means—neither by rights nor in 
fact—of building the new edifice of our democracy, than by 
consulting the sovereign French people. 

As soon as the war is ended, that is as soon as the terri- 
tory has been entirely liberated, and when the prisoners 
and deportees have returned to their homes, the govern- 
ment will ask the nation to elect by universal suffrage— 
among all the men and women of France—the representa- 
tives who will form the National Assembly. Up until then 
the Government will accomplish its task with the help of 
the Consultative Assembly, enlarged in order to be as repre- 
sentative as possible of public opinion, and whose nucleus 
will be formed by the experienced men who at present make 
up the National Resistance Council. But, when sovereignty 
has been re-established in the persons of the representatives 
who have been elected by the nation, the Government will 
hand over to them the provisional powers of which it had 
assumed charge. If the Government is democratic this is not 
only because it intends to lead the nation according to its 
wishes, until the new start of the French democracy, but 
also because the Government is applying and will apply the 
laws—and just laws—which were adopted by the nation 
when it was free—and which are known as the laws of the 
French Republic. Of course, we cannot state that they are 
all perfect. But such as they are, they are the law. As long 
as national sovereignty has not modified these laws, it is the 
duty of the government—even of the provisional govern- 
ment—to enforce them, in their spirit and to the letter, just 
as the government has done, without hesitating or weaken- 
ing, for more than four years among the men who were liv- 
ing in territories which were successively wrested from the 
enemy or Vichy. 

Of course, circumstances have some times forced the 
Government to create provisions which were not formulated 
by our laws, and to associate the Consultative Assembly in 
the elaboration of these provisions. But the government has 
done so on its own responsibility, which the Nation has 
justly recognized as whole. It will be incumbent on the 
future representatives of the country to decide whether or 
not they shall be transformed into laws. 

If we were not firmly supported by these principles only 
despotism and chaos would result, and the Nation does not 
want this. But by applying these principles, we shall find the 
conditions for order, efficiency and justice. As no human 
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undertaking can do without these conditions for order, effi- 
ciency, and justice, there is all the more reason why they are 
needed in the present situation of the country. First of all, 
we are waging war, and I say so frankly, until the enemy 
has been crushed, we are not yet through with the war. 
Everything tends to prove that in spite of the terrible 
losses he suffered on the Eastern Front, in spite of the deser- 
tion of all but one of his satellites, the enemy is making ready 
to launch another great battle, in an attempt to protect his 


territory until the winter, thereby hoping to slow up the 
offensive operations of the Franco-Allied armies. We intend 
to participate as much as possible in this battle, and in the 
ones which may follow. The same will be true concerning 
the occupation of Germany. In other words, we must put 
into practice the policy which will form important units, 
which, as the ones we now have, will be capable of manoeu- 
vering, fighting and defeating—on any field of battle—a 
powerful and determined adversary. 


The Effective Disarmament of 
Germany and Japan 


THE MENACE OF A THIRD WORLD WAR TO OUR CIVILIZATION 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Delivered at a luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, October 7, 1944 


HARDLY need say that it was not without misgivings 

that I accepted General McCoy’s invitation to address 

this distinguished audience. In order to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to a discussion of many of the aspects of the 
topic of the day—Program for Security—one should have 
spent a lifetime struggling with the complexities of interna- 
tional problems. I can lay claim to no such qualification. As 
a layman I have, like others, certain views about how we 
should proceed with the enormously difficult task of prevent- 
ing the outbreak of another war. These views are by neces- 
sity highly flavored by my experience with the problems of 
science and technology as they affect the military situation of 
a country in these days. In accepting your invitation 1 was 
bold enough to suggest the topic, “The Effective Disarma- 
ment of Germany and Japan.” My misgivings have not 
been lessened, may I say, by the fact that in the intervening 
weeks this subject has attained great prominence in the 
daily press. 

I do not propose to give any detailed blueprints of a 
scheme for the effective disarmament of Germany and Japan. 
That would require a meeting of experts working for many 
weeks. Rather, I am concerned primarily with the premises 
from which the discussion of the disarmament of Germany 
and Japan proceeds. 

The underlying thesis of my remarks is simple. It can be 
summed up in a few words. Modern science and technology 
have so transformed the art of war as to require us to re- 
think many of the problems involved in an international 
attempt to keep the peace. 

One need not indulge in any flights of fancy or in H. G. 
Wellsian prophecies to document this statement. One has 
only to turn his attention to certain developments of the last 
few years which are matters of common knowledge. The 
first of these is the effectiveness of the aerial bombardment 
of Germany; the second is the range and power of the B-29 
super bombers; the third, the potentialities of the robot 
bomb. 

Consider carefully the situation as it stands today, look 
back five years and then project yourself forward and en- 
visage the art of war in the early 1950’s. Follow, in short, 
the mounting curve of aerial offensive power. By so doing 
you will arrive at the best position from which to understand 
the true military nature of future threats to the world’s 
peace. This position incidentally is quite unlike that in which 
the United States found itself twenty-five years ago. It is 


not 1918-19, we must remind ourselves, but the terrible 
question mark of the future that we face. 


A few days after Pearl Harbor, I ventured the prediction 
that when the war was won isolationism would be as extinct 
as the volcanoes on the moon. How can it be otherwise? 
Who with full knowledge of modern war could vote both 
against participation in a league of nations and also against a 
program of heavy armament for our defenses? ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, or even four years ago it was possible for intelligent 
and well-informed men and women in the United States 
to differ on the issues that cluster around the word “‘isola- 
tionism.” In the future this can be no longer true. 

Only ignorance can lead one to deny the alternatives 
which face the country. Either we must play our part in a 
world organization to preserve the peace, or we must con- 
vert this nation into an armed camp bristling with weapons. 
Either we must have confidence in an international arrange- 
ment in which we are vigorous partners and plan our 
military program in terms of such an arrangement, or else 
we must go it alone and arm to the teeth to defend our 
national independence. 

That we should freely elect to militarize the country, to 
mobilize a large portion of our manpower, to utilize vast 
numbers of our factories for the production of munitions, to 
devote a large measure of our scientific and technical energies 
to devising new instruments of war, that we should adopt 
as our first choice a policy which would mean that every 
city would be surrounded by batteries for anti-aircraft fire, 
—all this seems to me unthinkable. For such a policy might 
well mean the eventual extinction of personal freedom in 
this nation. Only if we were convinced that in spite of our 
best efforts all hope through international collaboration had 
failed, could we embark upon such a course of action. 

It is not that new techniques have necessarily made war 
more frightful for the combatant,—what is new in modern 
war is the rapidity with which devastating attacks may be 
launched from great distances on civilian centers of popula- 
tion. On the one hand, mechanized war leans every day 
more heavily on the industrial productivity of a nation; on 
the other hand, improvements in airplanes and flying bombs 
every day make industrial areas more vulnerable to sudden 
onslaught by a well-armed though distant foreign power. 
In terms merely of self protection, therefore, we are forced 
to the conclusion that we must collaborate to the full with 
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other countries—collaborate to remove the threat of a third 
WoOl ld War’. 
\s I see it we have a double problem: first, the elimination 


of the most obvious danger to world peace—the renewal of 
the war by our present enemies; second, the construction of 
an international organization with the vitality and the power 
to handle the unpredictable threats to peace which are certain 
to arise in the not too distant future. 

It can be argued that the first problem will be automatic- 


all It can be argued 
that if we are successful in setting up an international asso- 
ciation with the ability to use force to stop aggressors, we 
need not worry about the future of Germany or Japan. But 
dare we pin our faith on any one procedure? Defeated 
enemies secretly planning to once again give battle present 
an obvious danger. . Surely this danger must be removed 
before we are warranted in facing the future with only that 
moderate degree of armament commensurate with the healthy 
life of a free people. 

Ordnance experts require at least two safety devices to 
high explosive bomb from premature explosion; 
can we be less careful about the peace? Must we not insure 
the elimination of the menace of a third world war within 
the next fifty years by more than one procedure? Must we 
not direct our attention to neutralizing the dangers inherent 
in our defeated enemies and also do our utmost to assure 
the growth of a successful international organization ? 

\s to the defeated enemies, almost everyone today in this 
country is ready without too much thought to subscribe to 
the proposition that Germany and Japan must be disarmed. 
But I wonder how many have explored thoroughly the diffi- 
culties of insuring the success of this undertaking for a suffi- 
cient span of time. 

Most Americans are agreed that certain steps must follow 
the surrender of Germany and Japan: military occupation, 
the removal or destruction of all remaining engines and 
weapons of war, the use of every possible means to break 
the power of the German General Staff and the Japanese 
War Party. Most of us would approve during this period 
of a careful inspection of all German factories and industrial 
facilities to be certain that the terms of disarmament were 
fulfilled. All of these are immediate military measures, 
essential to initial disarmament of our enemies. 

It is when we look into the more distant future that 
doubts arise. For some maintain that to be successful the 
disarmament of Germany and Japan will require a profound 
alteration of the industrial potentialities of these countries. 
Indeed, to my mind there can be no escape from this conclu- 
sion. It is one of the inevitable consequences of the changes 
in warfare wrought by advances in science and technology. 
Yet many recoil from the consequences of such a plan. There- 
fore, before we explore the details further, we may well in- 
quire as to just how serious is the need to keep Germany 
and Japan disarmed for another generation. 

In the first place, let us remember that we are concerned 
primarily with Germany and Japan not as they will be at 
the hour of our victory, nor even a few years later. We are 
concerned with those countries in the period that starts a 
decade hence. Ten years from now youths now nine will be 
nineteen, veterans of this war now in the twenties will be 
still young men. The boys in school will for the most part 
still remember the horrors of aerial bombardment, and curse 
their former enemies for the damage that they wrought. In 
Germany, even among the non-Nazis, the crimes of the 
Nazis will tend to be forgotten. Hitler’s errors and patho- 
logical aberrations will be passed over. Perhaps, as some 
have suggested, his aims and accomplishments may be deified. 

Is it not the lesson of history that a once powerful and 


y taken care of if we solve the second. 


protect a 


strong nation, badly defeated in war, will cherish the aims 
of renewing that war at the first opportunity, at least for a 
generation? If this has been true in the past, will it not 
be far more true in the future since the ruin of cities and 
towns by devastating aerial bombardment spreads suffering 
far wider than ever before among an entire population? 

Even if we were to leave aside the record of the German 
General Staff on the one hand and the fanaticism of the 
Nazi party on the other, even if we were to forget the past 
history of Japan, it seems apparent that in two defeated 
nations we are confronted with a menace to future peace. 
Must we not arrange matters so as to prevent Germany and 
Japan from even thinking of using military force? Must 
not this condition prevail for at least another thirty years? 
So it seems to me. When the next generation now unborn 
has grown up and come to power, we may hope, if we have 
been wise that the bitterness and spirit of revenge will to a 
large extent have disappeared. When that time comes, Ger- 
many and Japan, we hope, will no longer constitute a special 
problem. By that time an international organization should 
have gained sufficient support and strength to guarantee the 
peace. That at least must in these days be the goal of our 
ambitions. 

What proportion of the citizens of Germany should be 
held responsible for the continuing aims and the crafty 
planning of the military caste, I do not pretend to know. 
But the facts are clear as to the consequences of this con- 
tinuity of military thought in an extremely able group. Five 
times in eighty years German military might has disturbed 
the peace. Twice within the lifetime of those present here 
today this same military force has been primarily responsible 
for a world-wide struggle. What possible assurances can we 
have that this tradition will be broken? Given the over- 
whelming importance of technological developments and in- 
dustrial power, must we not insist that the physical means 
be absent by which a military clique can accomplish i 
ambition ? 

To my mind it is an unprofitable debate to argue whether 
or not we can indict the German nation. Who can say to 
what degree Germany today is represented by the fanatics 
of the Nazi party? Who can say to what extent we should 
hold the entire German people responsible for the atrocities 
against the Jews and the other crimes of the Nazi leaders? 
The question is what will be the mood of that nation in the 
coming years. To what degree will the natural desire for 
revenge be reinforced by the fanatic Nazi doctrine? 

There is little doubt that a considerable proportion of the 
German youth today are convinced believers in all that Ger- 
many has stood for in the last ten years. It would be a 
miracle indeed if bitter defeat suddenly changed their minds. 
One has to be an incurable optimist to believe that any pro- 
cess of education,—particularly one sponsored by other na- 
tions and imposed from without,—will change the views of 
these youths hardened by the party discipline. In time, of 
course, we can hope for modification of this attitude. But 
the time is not ten years or even twenty, it is the span of 
life in which those now young become old and in which new 
social forces arise to influence a new generation of German 
people. 

To return now to a consideration of the measures to be 
employed if the disarmament of Germany is to be effective 
for a generation—I believe that it can be demonstrated that 
a drastic change in the German industrial scene and a con- 
siderable degree of redistribution of European industry will 
be required. With Germany’s industrial plants now largely 
reduced to ruin, the question turns on the degree of physical 
reconstruction to be allowed. 

As far as aviation is concerned, of course, Germany and 
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Japan must both be prevented from the manufacture or use 
of airplanes even for commercial purposes for years to come. 
But the success of the robot bomb shows that control of con- 
ventional aviation is not enough. The basic consideration is 
total industrial power. 

There are only two types of nations in the world today 
which can be relied on to keep the peace: those that are weak 
in their industrial potentials for modern war, and those with 
a strong will to peace. Lacking the will to peace, can we 
allow our enemies soon again to become industrially strong? 

To be sure, I suppose no one would now advocate that 
we should build up Germany as a great industrial power 
immediately the war is won. I suppose no one who pays 
even lip service to the theory of disarming our enemies would 
propose to lend money freely to Germany to rebuild the in- 
dustrial plants now being reduced to ruin. Few indeed would 
advocate that American firms once again be permitted to 
build huge factories in Germany which might become ar- 
senals for our enemies as such factories are today. But there 
will be those who wish to start the discussion of the dis- 
armament of Germany from the premises that nothing must 
be planned which will seriously dislocate the economic life of 
the German people. Here is the real issue. 

I submit that if we begin our approach to the problem of 
the disarmament of Germany and Japan by saying what 
must not be done because of economic repercussion we have 
already decided against the proposition we are considering 
—the proposition that the effective disarmament of our 
enemies is an absolute first condition for world peace. I do 
not minimize the difficulties of the economic aspects of the 
problem. I do not belittle the importance to a peaceful 
future of an international flow of trade. But if the necessity 
to remove the threat of a third world war inherent in the 
defeated nations is as great as I imagine, effective disarma- 
ment must have overriding priority in all discussions of the 
European and Pacific future. 

If it turns out on careful analysis that there are a number 
of equally effectual methods of reducing the industrial 
strength of Germany as far as armament is concerned, we 
should, of course, choose those that cause the least disruption. 
But I would like to emphasize my personal conviction that 
effective methods,—effective for many years,—must be found 
and that these methods will almost surely require vital 
changes in Germany’s industrial structure. To me there is 
no question that even if these measures require a reorienta- 
tion of the economic balance of the world, we must apply 
them nevertheless. Apply them, of course, in such a way as, 
at the same time, to make possible the rebuilding of the 
economic life of Europe on an altered basis. The adjustment 
period in Germany will be difficult, that seems certain. With 
no spirit of vindictiveness but rather with understanding 
and a desire to help, we must assist the growth of a healthy 
national life along new lines in the defeated nations. 

Those who object to the approach which I have just advo- 
cated paint a terrible picture of the results of the policy in 
question. Without the rebuilding of industrial Germany, 
they declare, Europe will be in chaos for a decade. I would 
reply: 

Which is worse, the scene you depict or a third world 
war? You speak of the bitterness which drastic changes will 
cause among the German people, but this bitterness will be 
but a small addition to the hatred inevitably present in a 
defeated nation, particularly a nation nurtured on the Nazi 
doctrine. 

You bemoan the dislocations of trade and commerce inci- 
dent to the disarmament of our enemies. I believe our chil- 
dren would bemoan our failure to take sufficient measures to 


remove a clear danger to the world in which they must live 
and rear their children. 

You say, how can prosperity be restored to Europe unless 
Germany is industrially strong again? I say, what will be- 
come of the economic structure of Europe or, indeed, the 
world, if Germany and Japan rearm and fifteen years from 
now wage another war? 

Such measures as are employed must be determined upon 
and put into operation soon after our enemies are defeated, 
but these measures must be lasting in their results. No mere 
paper transactions involving ownership or management seem 
to me sufficient, nor would I rely on political subdivisions of 
enemy territory. For to be effective the changes must be 
such that they cannot be reversed in a few months by a dic- 
tator. Alien management and ownership can be wiped out 
overnight by one who controls the internal police force of a 
country. New German states could be reunited in a few days 
by a forceful leader. All this might happen before other 
nations could act to meet the danger. 

Only changes which it would take years to reverse can 
be considered safe. Moulton and Marlio, in their recent 
book, have spelled this all out and have made the excellent 
suggestion that Germany’s main source of electrical power 
be located beyond her borders. International operation of 
this mainspring of future industrial life would be the sort of 
industrial control which would be both effectual and not too 
crippling to the economic life of the German nation. But I 
have grave doubts if this or any other single measure alone 
will be sufficient. It is total industrial strength that tells. 

To a certain degree, real disarmament requires prolonged 
supervision of some aspects of German life. But surely the 
less there is of this control the better, better both for Ger- 
many and for the enduring efficiency of the measures em- 
ployed. To me it would seem preferable to make at the 
outset such drastic alterations in the industrial scene that 
relatively little continuing interference with Germany’s in- 
ternal affairs will be required. If we had to rely for many 
years on armies of occupation and a vast horde of inspectors 
and supervisors of the industrial plants of Germany, we 
should be relying on human instruments that are bound 
before long to fail. 

Consider the situation in the 1950’s—which would be 
preferable, a Germany industrially strong still occupied by 
foreign troops ready to act if reconversion to armament 
manufacture starts, or a weak industrial Germany readjusted 
to a new life and free from alien soldiers? Which is prefer- 
able from the point of view of the eventual reentry of the 
German people into the family of equal nations? Which is 
likely to be more successful, a disarmament plan resting on 
military force which must act rapidly when the alarm is 
sounded, or a plan based on a low industrial potential ? 

The application of military force might be inoperative at 
any time the supporting powers were in disagreement; an 
industrially strong nation might lay plans in secret and 
have many of these plans well under way while sanctions 
were delayed. A few months suffice for the conversion of 
many factories from a peace basis to that of war. Surely the 
history of the last fifteen years is not silent on this point. But 
next time, because of the technological changes in modern 
war, the interval between the rise of a new Hitler and the 
ability to strike with terrific force may be as short as a 
single year. That is unless the new Hitler or the new war 
party of Japan must first of all alter the whole industrial 
pattern of the nation. 

It would take five years to rebuild the industrial strength 
of a nation once that strength had been destroyed. And while 
it is too much to expect that the association of nations which 
must control the military forces can be ready to act rapidly 
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at any moment in the next two decades, even pessimists can 
hope that a period of five years would bring the endangered 
nations to their senses. 

Let me be clear that I am not arguing against the military 
occupation of Germany in the immediate future. Of course, 
military occupation will be a necessity for several years. 
furthermore, careful inspection of all German factories and 
industrial facilities will be required in order to be certain 
that the initial terms of disarmament are fulfilled. This can 
be done in this period largely by military men of the occupy- 
‘ing nations, but as the years go by the supervision of Ger- 
many’s disarmament status will be less of a military problem 
and more a matter of industrial and technical inspection. It 
should then be placed in the hands of a corps of technical men 
responsible to an international organization. This inspection 
will have to be minute as well as rigid at the beginning, but 
would become less of a burden as the economic and political 
life of Germany flows in the new and safer channels. 

But for a long period of time there must be available to 
the world from year to year information as to the potentiali- 
ties of Germany and Japan for waging war. A reliable pub- 
lic report each year of Germany’s and Japan’s industrial 
status in so far as it affects rearmament will be needed, 
particularly during the period of five to fifteen years from 
now when the power of an international organization may 
well be on trial. Without such a report public opinion in 
this country would be easily swayed by foreign propaganda 
designed to conceal the true conditions of the defeated na- 
tions. Clear information about the threats to peace inherent 
in the potential force of our former enemies would seem a 
prime requisite for intelligent guidance of the policy of any 
international association. Can such a report be made without 
the tight control of an occupying army? Eventually I be- 
lieve it can, but let us not close our eyes to the great difficul- 
ties of this problem. International armament commissions 
have been proposed by many people, but it seems to me the 
problems involved in the operations of such commissions 
within a country have been to a large degree glossed over. 

All doors must be open inside Germany to those respon- 
sible for preparing a report on the status of rearmament. 
There can be no secrets from the inspectors assigned to such 
a task. Yet the possibility of misuse of such inspectorial 
power is great. Business information of no military value 
might be transmitted to manufacturers in other countries. 
ven a greatly weakened. industrial Germany would have 
some firms with new processes or new inventions, and these 
firms would be entitled to develop their new ideas without 
disclosure to the entire world. Yet all new techniques must 
he assessed as to their possible application to the art of war. 
Quite apart from any considerations of justice or the neces- 
sity for allowing our defeated enemies business privacy, 
international inspection for a long period of years will be very 
dificult unless some measure of cooperation from the Ger- 
mans can gradually be secured. And this cooperation would 
be forthcoming only if German technical men were con- 
vinced of the integrity and lack of national bias of the men 
employed by the armament commission. 

The difficulties I have just mentioned in a continued tech- 
nical inspection of Germany present a challenge which must 
he faced. We cannot afford to ignore those problems in our 
planning. Ways and means must be found for recruiting a 
corps of civilian experts of the highest calibre. A tradition of 
reliability and a sense of international responsibility must be 
developed that will prevent an abuse of the inspectorial 
powers, 

In suggesting that the agents of an international armament 
commission can develop a tradition which anchors their 


professional loyalties to an association of nations rather than 
to their own country perhaps I am open to the charge of 
indulging in Utopian dreams. Yet if we wish to operate suc- 
cessfully for many years a plan for the continued disarma- 
ment of Germany and Japan, some such corps of inspectors 
must be developed, for a mere aggregate of officials of other 
nations will have great difficulties with the task. 

In this same connection, I might mention parenthetically 
that if we contemplate the eventual creation of a commission 
to report on the armament of all countries, the difficulties I 
have mentioned will be magnified manyfold. On the one 
hand we realize that if an international organization is to 
have power to keep the peace, it must be provided with un- 
prejudiced information, and if we in the United States are 
to keep our armaments at a moderate level we must be 
confident as to the status of other powers. On the other hand, 
we must realize the vast difficulties in obtaining accurate 
information about military preparations in other countries. 

Can the dilemma be solved by the development of a new 
type of public official of high integrity loyal only to the inter- 
national commission which employs him? One might hope 
that this would eventually be the case. At least it would 
seem far easier to develop and staff an international office 
for military and technical information than to arrange for 
the recruiting and functioning of an international police force 
which is now advocated in many quarters. At all events, in 
our handling of these matters in connection with Germany 
we should obtain valuable experience to guide the slow evo- 
lution of an association of nations which will preserve the 
peace. 

To return to more immediate problems, may I in con- 
clusion repeat my conviction that unless we can feel confident 
two or three years from now that the possibility of the 
resumption of the present war has been virtually eliminated, 
the United States will be forced into keeping a vast military 
organization. To an extent never before approached in our 
history our domestic policy will be governed by our judgment 
of the international scene. So much will be at stake for each 
citizen of this republic personally that the question of future 
war or peace will be uppermost in his mind. 

Today we recognize the grave danger of another world 
war. Contrast this with the complacency of 1918 and 1919 
when we assumed that all wars were over. To my mind, our 
concern with the future military situation of the country is 
a good omen. When we thought that peace was easy, that 
words and ceremonial incantations of high officials would 
banish force, we unconsciously prepared for the present global 
devastation. I believe that if we realize sufficiently how hard 
it will be to eliminate the threat of war, we may succeed in 
the undertaking. For we shall not be content until we have 
taken every measure that gives a promise of success. Like 
the ordnance expert who specifies several safety devices for 
a high explosive bomb, we too must realize the danger which 
-onfronts us. We will then require that more than one 
method of insuring peace must fail before another great war 
overtakes us. We shall demand that Germany and Japan 
shall be disarmed effectively by procedures that cannot fail. 
We shall require as equally important the establishment of 
an association of nations which can become a real instrument 
for the preservation of world peace. We will plan our own 
military program in accordance with the promise of security 
ziven by all these measures as they gradually unfold. 

Patiently but boldly, with our courage and intelligence 
not blunted as they were a generation ago by excessive opti- 
mism, we shall labor to create a true international under- 
standing, knowing the alternative may well be the death 
warrant of our civilization. 
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Establishing Sound Labor Policies 


IS FURTHER LABOR LEGISLATION NECESSARY? 


By THOMAS ROY JONES, President, American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., and 
President, New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered before The National Association of State Chambers of Commerce, Denver, Colorado, August 31, 1944 


ENTLEMEN of the Associated State Chambers of 
Commerce: When a man feels strongly enough 
about any subject to make a speech about it, his 

fondest hope is that his words may fall on the ears of men 
of action. I can imagine no better group to address than 
the members of the National Association of State Chambers 
of Commerce. You have a stronger influence throughout the 
Nation than any other national organization for the reason 
that your state organizations are closer to your members than 
any national organization could be and through these national 
meetings of the officers and staffs of the State Chambers, you 
have a clearing house of ideas so that your local actions can 
have the force of coordinated national thinking. 

State Chambers of Commerce are called Service Organi- 
zations and have built a sound and lasting reputation as such. 
One of your greatest services is the education of your mem- 
bers and, because of the care with which you search out facts, 
it is possible for you to influence the thinking of businessmen 
whom you represent as well as the many other members of 
the communities which you serve. 

I am honored to bring to you my views on the subject of 
labor legislation, and I am hopeful that through you they 
may be of use in the correction of the unhealthy conditions 
which have arisen and which make such legislation neces- 
sary. 

THE BackcRrouND oF THomas Roy JoNngs 


In the field of labor relations, I find myself in the doubt- 
fully happy position of being considered a conservative by 
labor leaders and a radical by my fellow members of the 
Board of Directors of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. This may be because I have tried to do my own 
thinking on the subject and believe that there are arguments 
on both sides of the labor question and that neither side is 
wholly right. 

My thinking has had its edges rubbed down by years of 
experience with labor relations in my own plants. I have also 
had an inside look at federal handling of labor problems 
during the time that I served as industry member of the 
National War Labor Board. 

The observations and recommendations that are contained 
in this talk come from clear conviction after a rather close 
relationship with a subject that is of utmost importance to us 
all. 

Some UNDERLYING AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Underlying all our approaches to labor relations are cer- 
tain broad principles on which we, as Americans, all agree. 
We all believe in freedom of speech—that every man has a 
right to have his say. We believe that we have a right to 
live better and more secure lives generation by generation. 
We believe that no man’s hands should be tied in his attempt 
to make a better life for himself. We believe that men 
should not be cheated nor hampered nor exploited and we 
may be a little tough about it with people who try it. We 
believe in solving our problems on a basis which recognizes 


“no inherent classes—with justice to all and malice toward 


none. The only social classes we recognize are those based 
upon the accomplishment of the individual. There is another 
belief we have which, for political purposes, is being allowed 
to drop into the background. It is that the maximum 
strength of the individual and of the Nation can be had only 
by encouraging the strong and making the weak stronger, 
and not making both weaker by supporting the weak at the 
expense of the strong. We also have been inclined to forget 
a basic belief that higher standards of living have been and 
can only be brought about by producing more goods for more 
people. 

I mention these old American principles because they 
underlie public opinion and because any changes in labor 
relations can be had only by the support of public opinion 
and public desires and any legislative changes must be exam- 
ined carefully in the light of what the public will support 
permanently. 

With these principles as a background, I plan to discuss 
the subject of the establishment of sound labor policies within 
the States and some recommendations as the basis for possible 
state legislation. 


Is FurTHER Laspor LEGISLATION NECESSARY? 


If I were to be asked what labor legislation I feel to be 
desirable, I would like to say “None.” I would say that it 
is far more desirable for labor and management to get to- 
gether realistically and honestly and work out their own 
problems without running to the government. Had manage- 
ment been wise over the years past, the Wagner Act would 
not be on the National books today. But management was 
not wise and legislation was passed which forced down its 
throat something far more drastic than otherwise would have 
been in effect. Now organized labor is being at least as 
stupid as was management. Labor organization is becoming 
big business—one of the biggest in the country, and _ is, 
through all of the devices of monopoly, attempting to make 
itself still bigger business. It has become power mad and is 
grabbing for more and more, both economic and political. 

Whenever a few citizens like ourselves get together to talk 
about making new laws, it is usually because someone has 
been treading on the toes of the things that we, as citizens, 
believe in. The subject of labor relations has reached the toe 
treading stage in the eyes of the people of the United States. 
It has become an issue and, because of the lack of foresight, 
courage, and perception in the leaders of labor, further !egis- 
lation is probably going to be necessary. 


THe Unprejyupicep APPROACH 


In considering legislation for labor, let us remember one 
thing: if we legislate against labor too drastically, the reac- 
tion will eventually bring equally drastic legislation against 
business. This is a principle that labor did not take into 
account when it was asking for anti-business legislation. We 
must be careful to avoid the crack-down attitude or the 
spirit of malice and revenge. We must advocate nothing that 
is prompted by fear. The fear motif has governed too many 
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of our actions in the labor field. Let us avoid punitive legis- 
lation, because, whatever it is going to be, we will have to 
live with it for a long time and it is much easier to live with 
something that is fair to both sides. 


Tue Susyect Marrer or Lagsor LecIsLATION 


Before we go further with our discussion of the problem, 
we can well ask ourselves, ““What are the possible subjects 
of legislation in the labor field?” Unless one has sat down 
to outline all of the things that can be legislated upon in 
this field, he cannot have a grasp of the amazing scope of 
possible labor legislation. I shall now give you a list of the 
outstanding subjects in this field. It is probably not com- 
plete. It tries to cover the high spots, although it tries to 
make those high spots inclusive. It would not be a very 
difficult task to elaborate on this list and make it twice as 
long as it is. 


List or Possinte SUBJECTS OF LEGISLATION 
IN THE LaBor FIELD 
I. Social Welfare. 
A. Old Age Pensions. 
B. Workmen's Accident Compensation. 
C. Workmen's Sickness Compensation. 
1). Unemployment Insurance. 
E. Child Labor Legislation. 
I’. Special Regulation on Hours for Working Conditions 
for Women. 
G. Maximum Hours. 
H. Minimum Wages. 
I. Physical Working Conditions. 
1. Standards for 
Workers. 
2. Standards for Health. 
3. Standards for Safety. 


Reasonable Convenience of the 


ll. Disturbing of the Peace. 
A, Rioting. 
B. Violence. 
C. Injury to Person. ' 
1). Injury to Property. 
I. Mass or other Coercive Picketing. 


Ill. Acts or Combinations in Restraint of Trade. 
A. Control of Distribution of Business. 
B. Maintenance of Prices, 
C. Make-work and Feather Bedding. 
ID. Production Restriction. 
IV. Employer Regulation. 
A. Interference with restraint or coercion of employees in 
exercise of collective bargaining rights. 
B. Interference with, or attempt to control labor organi- 
zations. 
C. Refusal to bargain collectively with a majority of the 
employees or their representatives. 
D. Bargaining with a minority or representative of a 
minority. 
E. Arbitrary granting of a closed or union shop. 
F. Arbitrary granting of a check-off. 
The employment of spys. 
The making of a black list. 
Discharge of an employee for giving a testimony in 
good faith in a labor issue. 


Nore: In this list, I am omitting the mention of the many 
matters of employer regulation which are already, and 
have been for many years, on the statute books of the 

These have to do with incor- 


states and of the nation. 








poration, anti-trust, auditing, making and filing of annual 
reports and similar regulatory matters. 


V. Union Regulation. 


A. Registration or incorporation of unions. 

B. Auditing and publishing of accounts and filing of re- 
ports. 

C. Qualifications for and registration of union organizers 
and officials. 

D. Rules for the regulation of the acts of Union Officials. 

E. Regulation of Use of Union Funds. 

F. Delimitation of right to strike. 

G. Regulation of election for strike and for return to 
work. 

H. Delimitation of rights in picketing. 

I. ‘Taking possession of property of employer. 

J. Secondary boycotts or strikes. 

K. Refusal to handle, install or work on materials made 
or handled by small unions or by non-union employees. 

L. Coercion or intimidation of employer. 

M. Coercion or intimidation of employees in solicitation 
for membership elections, strikes, or other organiza- 
tional activities. 

N. Discriminatory or excessive fees, dues, fines, or acts 
(e.g. suspensions or expulsions) against a member. 

O. Recourse of an aggrieved member against a union. 

P. Right of an employee to refrain from union activities. 

Q. Voting and elections in matters of union business. 

R. Agreement with employer on a closed shop without 
adequate authorization from the employees. 

S. Agreement with employer on check-off without ade- 
quate authorization from the employees. 

T. Regulation of Political Activity. 


VI. General Employer-Employee Relations. 


A. Guaranteeing right of freedom of speech to both par- 
ties. 

B. Determination of bargaining unit. 

C. Permissive arbitration. 

D. Mediation and Conciliation. 

E. Penalties for Violation of Contracts by either party. 


In category VI comes likewise such a multitude of possible 
inclusions as to strain the imagination. It is conceivable that, 
with enough subjects under this heading, the state could take 
over complete control of all employer-employee relations 
whatsoever. But the people of the United States should 
grave deep in everlasting stone this basic principle of labor 
legislation: As many as possible of those problems which do 
not affect the interests of the general public or involve the 
protection of the individual worker be left to unhindered 
collective bargaining between the parties. 


FepeRAL VERSUS STATE JURISDICTION 


The question now arises in the consideration of this long 
list: ““‘Which of these functions are reasonably the functions 
of the Federal Government and which are the functions of 
the states? 

The first American principle of leaving everything to the 
discretion of the individual states, except those things in 
which for necessary uniformity or for necessary powers the 
Federal Government must act, should underlie our answer. 
The problem then becomes one of selecting from this list only 
such items as must come under federal jurisdiction. 

The United States Government has already assumed juris- 
diction over the right of the worker to join organizations 
of his own choosing and to bargain collectively. These rights 
have been expressed in the National Labor Relations Act, 
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and because of the fact that it has taken the initiative, ad- 
ministration of this right of labor will probably remain with 
the Federal Government. 

Under the heading of social welfare, it is hard to see how 
old age pensions could be properly administered by the 
states. A man, in the course of his lifetime, might work in 
a dozen or more separate states and the collection of pension 
information over that period of years with the multitude of 
jurisdictions and statutory provisions which might exist 
would make an impossible job of administration. Control 
of old age pensions within any state would also serve to keep 
a worker within the confines of that state or cause him to 
run the risk of loss of adequate pensions. 

Workmen’s accident compensation, health compensation 
and unemployment insurance do not come under the same 
category inasmuch as the questions of mobility of labor and 
maintenance of records over the worker’s lifetime do not 
enter into the problem. 

A National provision for the limitation of child labor is 
desirable. 

The remainder of the field of social welfare can well be 
assumed by the states. 

Matters of disturbing of the peace are, of course, matters 
under the jurisdiction of the states for legislation and en- 
forcement. 

Acts or combinations in restraint of trade in intra-state 
commerce must be under the jurisdiction of the state, al- 
though in interstate commerce they are the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

All matters of employer regulation, union regulation, and 
employer-employee regulation can well come under the 
jurisdiction of the state alone and can much better be 
administered by the states than they could be through the 
Federal Government. 

We must always remember that the states are closer to 
their problems and can function in them much more effec- 
tively than can a bureaucracy centralized in the Federal 
Government. I have only to point to the record of the 
National War Labor Board and all of its difficulties—ad- 
ministrative and political—and to compare that with the 
record of handling of labor regulations in the state of Wis- 
consin. 

The sphere of interstate commerce, indeed, has been 
steadily broadened and this fact is used by some as a reason 
for the assumption by the Federal Government of jurisdic- 
tion over all labor regulation. But I fail to see how com- 
merce affects the principle of state autonomy in the solution 
of its own problems. The plea of the necessity of uniformity 
can be made to sound reasonable, but much is to be gained 
by the decentralization of control of labor problems, and I 
favor any plan that gives the individual states a larger share 
in the handling of their own affairs. This last statement 
implies that complete uniformity is not desirable. That as- 
sumption is correct inasmuch as the conditions underlying 
labor relations in the various states are not uniform. Some 
uniformity in certain fields is desirable and even necessary, 
and somehow there should be drawn, covering these fields a 
set of uniform provisions that could, through discussion, be 
perfected so as to be acceptable to the various states. Natur- 
ally, a close similarity of the laws of one state to the laws 
of others will make for smoother operation of administration. 

The practical aspect of the questions of whether the 
States or the Nation shall have jurisdiction in any phase of 
labor relations boils down to this: if the states take jurisdic- 
tion through timely action, they will hold it. But if they are 
asleep to their responsibilities, the national government will 
step in probably and assume jurisdiction. 


I assume that it will be unnecessary for me to go into a 
long discussion of the evils of centralized government. The 
difficulties of administration—the ease with which social 
aims and mechanisms can be turned to political ends; and 
the confusions and inefficiencies due to size; all make federal 
control undesirable. 


Discussion OF DEsIRABLE LEGISLATION 

It would be tedious and pointless for me to discuss in 
detail all of the possible subjects of labor legislation which I 
have previously listed. 

The fund of available information on subjects of social 
welfare is boundless and there is little I could add. 

The matter of disturbing the peace is already the subject 
of civil law in every state and all that is necessary is that 
present laws be adequately and intelligently enforced. The 
subject of mass or coercive picketing, I shall discuss under 
later headings. 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE 


Probably the subject of greatest seriousness to the Nation 
—a seriousness which has not yet been recognized—comes 
under my third grouping, “Acts or Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade.” The extension of some of the practices now 
existent under written or tacit agreements between union 
leaders and employers to all or even a majority of union 
contracts can hamper and restrict the national economy so as 
to lower drastically our standard of living and shut us off 
completely from world commerce! 

There have been recorded in our newspapers instances of 
employers and unions combining to control the distribution 
of business and maintenance of prices. Through the monopo- 
listic control of distribution of business, effective competitors 
from outside of the area of control and small employers 
attempting to make a start are shut out of the area with the 
consequent choking off of competition and a substantial in- 
crease of costs to the consumer. The building trades in 
certain areas have been an outstanding example of this. 

A recent meeting in one area between the representatives 
of the barbers’ union and the employers decided on methods 
of enforcing prices through the large municipal area con- 
cerned, 

Every state law controlling labor relations should contain 
a drastic prohibition of these vicious monopolistic and anti- 
social practices with adequate penalty for both employers and 
union leaders. 


OruHerR Contract Provisions INCREASING 
CoNSUMER Costs 


Almost equally vicious practices come under the heading 
of make-work, feather-bedding, and production restrictions. 
By make-work, I refer to such practices as exist in the elec- 
trical building trades in certain areas where completely elec- 
trical assemblies are torn down so that they may be re-as- 
sembled by union electricians even though a union electrician 
may have no knowledge of the mechanics or functioning of 
the device. By feather-bedding, I refer to the employment cf 
needless people such as exists in the practices of the railroad 
union. By production restriction, I refer to the practices 
similar to those which came to light in the case of the Akron, 
Ohio, rubber workers. 

We might pause a moment to analyze what makes em- 
ployers afraid of unions. First let’s be honest and admit 
that no American likes to have his freedom of action ham- 
pered and men of management often feel that the unions 
will somehow limit their prerogatives. But the most serious 
reason for fear is his knowledge of the record of many unions 
in make-work, feather-bedding, and production restrictions. 
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The costs of such practices are based on necessity to the 
consumer and make for higher prices and a lower standard 
of living through fewer goods produced. As labor forms a 
substantial part of the public, labor is, in these acts, short- 
sightedly cutting its own throat. 

All labor regulatory legislation should contain firm pro- 
vision against policies of make-work, feather-bedding, and 
production restriction. If union leadership itself would elim- 
inate these vicious practices, it would eliminate with them 
most of the employers’ fears of unions. 

When union leaders are smart enough to see that sound 
profitable industry is the salvation of the national economy 
and the concomitant salvation of unionism, seventy-five per- 
cent of the employer-employee difficulties will disappear over 
night. When union leaders recognize these principles and 
carry them into practical acts, they will indeed begin to 
indicate that they are as smart on broad concepts as they 
patently are on narrow ones. 

Labor leaders have been blind to the fact that men and 
women who work in the United States are not satisfied with 
artificial jobs. Americans want real jobs; real production; 
and more goods for more people. It is because of the unwise 
acts and policies of labor leaders that legislation is necessary 
to force them, through state legislation, to realize their re- 
sponsibilities in the national economy. 


EMPLOYER REGULATION 


‘The subject of employer regulations has already been 
rather adequately handled in the National Labor Relations 
\ct which precludes the necessity of my discussing in detail 
the items of employer regulation. The principles of the 
National Labor Relations Act, without its viciously punitive 
attitude, must, of course, be carried into state legislation. 

‘The evils of bargaining with a minority or representative 
of the minority, the employment ef spys, the making or use 
of a black list and the discharge of an employee for giving 
testimony in good faith in a labor issue are evident and the 
necessity of covering them in labor legislation is likewise 
evident. 

I cannot allow the subject of arbitrary granting of closed 
or union shop or of check-off to pass by without mention. I 
was talking with an employer who has a reputation for 
liberal mindedness in labor relations. There had recently 
been an election in his shop and the union won by a not-too- 
substantial majority. He told me he had granted the union 
maintenance of membership and check-off of dues and, when 
| expostulated, his comment was, “Well, if the fools want 
the union and think they can get more than they could other- 
wise, then let them pay for it.” When I said something 
about rights of minorities, he said, “I am not interested in 
rights of minorities. —The majority wanted a union and I am 
going to play ball with the union.” I maintain as a matter 
of basic principle that no man has the right to bargain with 
a second man or organization and agree that deductions 
shall be made from a third man’s—the employee’s—pay with- 
out the written consent of that third man—such written 
consent to be renewed at the option of the employee at each 
renewal of the contract. In no other segment of American 
society would the practice of two persons bargaining a wage 
deduction away from a third be countenanced. 

Likewise, the arbitrary granting of a closed or union shop 
or maintenance of membership should not be countenanced. 
The closed or union shop was not a serious thing when few 
companies were organized. If a man did not like unions— 
and anyone who contends that there are no workers who do 
not like unionism is either fooling himself or trying to fool 
someone else—and his employer entered into a closed shop 





arrangement, it was not hard for him to find other employ- 
ment in a non-union shop. But with a wide spread of union- 
ism, the protection of minorities against enforced membership 
in unions becomes a serious responsibility of the state. Once 
a closed shop is granted, there is almost no way for the 
workers to rid themselves of it. The closed shop can present 
too many advantages to the employer and the union organi- 
zation, and can be quite disadvantageous to the employee. I 
am glad to note that in the states which already have legis- 
lation of the type I am discussing at least three have recog- 
nized the seriousness of both arbitrary granting of closed 
shops and check-off and prohibit the employer from signing 
such an agreement without a substantial majority assenting 
vote of the employees. 


INCORPORATING AND ACCOUNTING 


The registration or incorporation of unions, the auditing 
and publishing to members their accounts and to state con- 
trol agencies the qualifications for the registration of or- 
ganizers and officials, have been proper subject of state legis- 
lation by the acts of the unions, themselves. Labor organiza- 
tion is big business. Labor organizations handle large sums 
of free cash contributed by the millions of members. In some 
cases, the use of these funds by irresponsible union officials 
has reached the state of public scandal. The big business of 
unions should be incorporated just as big business otherwise, 
and the standard should be set for organization and officials, 
so that union members will be guaranteed honest adminis- 
tration. 

STRIKES 


No thinking person would want to deprive workers of the 
right to strike, but a strike is a serious and expensive pro- 
cedure, the cost of which is borne by the worker and the 
consuming public. Strikes called by the whim of an irres- 
sponsible labor leader or by a minority group of employees, 
or strikes called without adequate attempt to negotiate for 
their avoidance, cannot be countenanced by the public. Any- 
one who has had any experience with labor organizations 
knows that ten percent of the employees organized for a 
strike can carry the ninety percent with them. I personally 
have stood in a shop and have seen it done. Because strikes 
are so expensive and so costly, the people demand that the 
delimitations of the right to strike be set down in statutory 
form. 

On the subject of picketing, I want to quote Mr. William 
Hard, political, economic and social writer of long standing, 
whom I have known for twenty-five years. I have followed 
him closely and believe him to be the most objective, non- 
partisan writer in the country on the subject of labor rela- 
tions. He strikes out against all unfair and unjust practices 
without regard to whether the perpetrator be employer- 
employee or government. He says in the January 1943 issue 
of the “Reader’s Digest’’: 

“The history of picketing in America has been shockingly 
disgraceful. The blame for this falls not only upon many 
picket lines but also upon many police forces and many em- 
ployers. Pickets have brutally beaten nonstrikers; agents of 
employers have brutally beaten peaceful pickets; some police 
forces have stood idly by while violent pickets damaged or de- 
stroyed the properties of employers; other police forces have 
joined the agents of employers in assaulting and sometimes 
killing innocent pickets. Our management of picketing to 
date is a blot on our country’s name; it is high time to rub 
that blot out and start writing on a clean slate.” 

Mr. Hard suggests a program which embraces six points. 


1. “Every state should establish a State Labor Relations 
Board to interpret and apply the general principles of picket- 
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ing laid down by the state legislature. This board should 
uphold labor’s rights as well as enforce labor’s duties. It 
should uphold the right of collective bargaining, and the 
right of the union member to fair treatment by his officers. 
And it should see to it that picketing is done only in accord- 
ance with the law. We have left the control of picketing 
too much to courts and judges. Each judge then tends to 
invent his own law. Some judges will let a picket do almost 
anything; others will let him do almost nothing. The result 
is chaos. The first step out of that chaos is a state legislature 
which will enact principles to govern picketing and a state 
board which will translate those principles into daily work- 
ing detail.” 

2. “The state boards should have the power to limit the 
number of pickets in any strike. So-called ‘mass picketing’ 
must be abolished. When 2,000 men, four abreast, establish 
a waiking circle around a plant, with no gaps in the circle, 
it is foolish for the union’s lawyer to call this peaceful picket- 
ing. Actually, it is intimidation of nonstrikers who want to 
go to work... ” 

3. “No picket lines at all should be permitted in outlaw 
strikes. (An outlaw strike should be defined as, for instance, 
a strike called in violence of a contract, or one called without 
a previous majority vote for it within the union). Such 
picket lines hurt business and they hurt unionism. . .” 

4. “No picket line should be permitted where there is no 
actual labor dispute. This country has been plagued with 
picket lines that are utterly fraudulent. Picket lines of that 
kind are a vicious deception of conscientious unionists. They 
deserve no toleration by the law. . .” 

5. “No picket line should be allowed to harass a company 
in one industry in order to promote a labor dispute in another 
industry.” 

6. “If we are going to make pickets lawful, we must make 
the police lawful. Unlawful violence by the police must be 
abolished. Policemen who maltreat peaceful, lawful pickets 
should not go so generally undisciplined and punished. . .” 

No more need be said on picketing. 


ELECTIONS 


Practices of some union leaders in the matter of elections 
make the regulation of union elections an imperative matter. 
Some union officials hold office for many years without elec- 
tions. Some union rules allow the control of such important 
things as strikes by a majority of men at a meeting regardless 
of the ratio of the number at the meeting to the total number 
involved, and much important voting is not secret. Here 
again protection of the individual working man demands that 
legislation be put on the books. 


UnIons IN Po.itics 


I will mention only one other point of regulation of union 
activity and that is in the political field. Long ago the evil 
of corporate business participation in political activity was 
recognized. The arguments apply equally to the big business 
of unionism. The argument is intensified by the closely knit 
nationwide organization of unions and the patent evil of the 
use of such an organization which exists ostensibly for the 
promotion of the interests of the workers in industry for the 
questionable purpose of a national political machine. 

The other possible subjects of labor legislation listed under 
the heading of union regulation are obvious and do not need 
further comment. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Under the heading of “General Employer-Employee Re- 
lations’ —the most important is that of freedom of speech. 





The most vicious effect of the National Labor Relations Act 
and its interpretation under the early administration of the 
National Labor Relations Board—the then members of 
which were obviously little more than union organizers—was 
the suppression of freedom of speech of the employer. In- 
stead of bringing closer and better labor relations between 
employer and employee, it forced them apart and did not 
allow the employer to tell the employee things which they 
had every right to know. Because of what has gone before, 
freedom of speech—a freedom which should never have been 
jeopardized or put in question—should be provided for in 
labor contracts. 

Now a word about arbitration. Compulsory arbitration 
should never be provided in labor legislation. The reason is 
an obvious one if you stop to think about it. The usual 
process of arbitration is to add the differences and divide by 
two. Consequently, all that either side has to do is to make 
excessive demands, confident in the feeling that, through 
arbitration, some part will be granted. The very process of 
arbitration in practical operation makes compulsory arbitra- 
tion undesirable. 

The subject of violation of terms of the contract and 
provisions for the enforcement of those terms should not 
have to come within the scope of labor legislation for the 
reason that the sanctity of the contract has long been a basic 
principle of business operation. However, the fact that the 
enforcement of the terms of labor contracts upon labor 
unions has been so lightly regarded in the past demands that 
the inclusion of some provision to be put into the state labor 
legislation. 

In closing the general subject of what should be included 
in labor legislation, let me again urge upon you in any 
recommendation which you may make that your objective be 
that of reasonable regulation in the interests of all the citi- 
zens of the state, with particular reference to the rights of 
the individual worker. Let us forget prejudice, malice and 
punishment and concentrate on something which will pro- 
mote harmony and not continued irritation. 


Are Lapor Boarps DeEsIRABLE? 


Bill Hard advocates the establishment of labor boards. 
This causes me to raise the question as to whether boards are 
necessary. We all know the possible evils of boards. We 
know that they can be swayed politically, although the 
method of their appointment and tenure of office can help to 
avoid this. We know that they can be impractical, because 
it is patently inadvisable to put on them those who have had 
the most experience, namely, recruits from the ranks of the 
employers or of labor. We know further that to establish 
boards increases the clutter of governmental agencies and 
increases the bill of the taxpayer. 

But if we do not have boards, we must rely upon the 
regularly established courts. Of course, matters of dis- 
turbance of the peace, combinations or acts in restraint of 
trade and similar matters are under the jurisdiction of the 
courts and under no circumstances should be taken away 
from them. But we know that courts have their limitations. 
They are slow. This is a serious limitation because it is 
imperative that the differences in labor relations not be al- 
lowed to drag in long drawn out and possibly bitter litiga- 
tion. Courts know the law and do not know labor relations. 
They have to rely on the presentation of lawyers for their 
facts and this leads to all the legal jockeying with which all 
of us who have been in litigation are familiar. 

The limitations of courts far outweigh possibilities of evils 
accompanying boards. So I suggest that, if labor relations 
legislation goes further than to take care of civil disturbances 
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and crime, a board is necessary. The board should be 
primarily a fact finding body although on the basis of its 
facts it should make recommendations or rulings. In most 
cases of labor management disputes these rulings would be 
sufficient but both labor and management should always have 
recourse to the courts when they believe that the rulings of 
the board are not in conformity with the spirit or letter of 
the law or in conformity with the pattern of rules previously 
set down by the board. 

Through the medium of a board thus constituted and 
regulated there would grow up a body of working rules and 
policies which would have, over a period of time, the accept- 
ance of the public, of management, and of labor and would 
through court reviewal and rule assume the stature of law. 


Avorip Duptications or LABor ReGuLATOoRY Boptes 


\bove all those, there should be avoided a high multiplicity 
of labor setups within the state. State legislation should 
trive toward simplicity and avoid at all cost the multiplicity 
of setups which have obtained in the Federal Government 
where at least seven major bureaus are meddling in labor 
problems. Where political practices make it desirable, it 
will probably be wise to include all labor operations under 
a state department of labor. 

Nothing should be put into legislation which would in any 
way hamper the courts of the state, nor should the right of 
injunction be denied either party. The right of injunction 
is imperative to the protection of both sides and with an 
impartial board to find the facts and advise the courts, abuse 
of injunction could not be long lived. 

Labor boards should not have the right to assess damages 
and penalties or impose prison sentences and should have the 
right to prosecute before the courts acts to enforce their de- 
cision Or to assess penalties or to impose prison terms for 
violation of the law. 

‘Ten states have already enacted laws governing labor and 
management relations to some degree. Because of the fact 
that the Wisconsin law has been longest on the books and 
that the general approach as outlined in Wisconsin’s “Dec- 
laration of Policy” is a temperate one, anyone who is con- 
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sidering labor legislation should study not only the Wisconsin 
law, but the method of its administration and its success. 


SUMMARY 


What I have said in my talk can be epitomized under five 
headings. 

1. Labor, by its acts, its uncontrolled grasping for power 
over the entire national economy, is forcing the people to 
legislate control. 

2. This legislation should be enacted and administered by 
the states. That is where it belongs under our systems and 
that is where it can best be administered. If the states do not 
assume their responsibility, the ‘Federal Government will 
usurp it. 

3. Labor legislation must be approached objectively with- 
out malice and without a spirit of revenge. The Wagner 
Act, whatever good it may have accomplished, through its 
one-sided and punitive approach actually injured employer- 
employee relationships and set up differences where none had 
heretofore existed. State legislation should be pointed toward 
amicable employer-employee relationships. 

4. State legislation must cover points which have hereto- 
fore been overlooked. It should protect the individual free- 
dom of the working man and his right to think, his right to 
act, and his right to work, and it must protect the economy 
through the prohibition of monopolies and other practices 
which increase costs to the consumer. 

5. The legislation must be comprehensive: it must be 
complete and it must be based on careful study of existing 
experience. In some of the states which have enacted labor 
legislation, the coverage has been incomplete. Later inclusion 
of the omissions will be far more difficult than if they had 
been included in the original legislation. 

Finally, let me suggest that, in the planning of labor 
legislation for the individual states, the safeguard for such 
legislation is in discussion groups of thinking men from all 
of the states. Such discussion could have no better place to 
begin than in an organization such as the Association of 
State Chambers of Commerce—where intelligent considera- 
tion for the good of all of the people is foremost. 


Freer Trade or Far-Reaching Controls? 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS AHEAD 


By JOSEPH S$. DAVIS, Ph.D., Director, Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal. 
Delivered at the 25th Annual Meeting of the Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association, 
Winnipeg, Can., August 17, 1944 


Y last visit to Winnipeg, on the invitation of 
M Premier Bracken, was nine months before Pearl 

Harbor. Then our countries were friends across 
the border, but not allies. “The United States was already 
deeply involved in the war, but far from being in it with 
both teet. Painfully aware of this dangerous fact, I shocked 
some of you then by stating my academic view that the very 
outcome of the war must be considered in doubt. None of 
my Winnipeg audience displayed anything but sublime faith 
in Allied victory, remote as that was then. If this faith 
struck me as somewhat blind, it has proved supremely justi- 
fied. Magnificent efforts, though short of anything approach- 
ing exhaustion of our vast resources of manpower, land, 
equipment, and “know-how,” and splendid co-operation 
within and among the Allied nations, have at last brought 
victory in sight. 





Now the urgent question is: What shall we do with the 
victory almost won? I shall not attempt to answer this 
question in all of its many phases, but it underlies all that 
1 venture to say. 

I will not presume to discuss Canadian questions, though 
I may spill over in spite of myself. I shall chiefly discuss 
United States conditions and policies that are relevant to 
your own conditions and prospects. You are in a favorable 
position to profit by our experience, avoiding our mistakes, 
which have been many and serious, and benefiting from our 
constructive examples. I earnestly hope that you will do so. 

It is not generally realized how dangerous our prewar and 
wartime agricultural policies are for the period not far 
ahead. We have politically engineered a farm prosperity 
boom of extraordinary magnitude. I see not the slightest 
possibility of avoiding a radical deflation of this boom. You 
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do well to be forewarned of this, to protect yourselves as best 
you can against its impact, and to guard against making it 
worse for yourselves, 

I do express the hope that, in domestic policy and in 
international negotiations, Canada’s weight will increasingly 
be thrown into the scales in favor of freer trade——domestic 
and foreign—not only because this is fundamentally impor- 
tant to Canadian. interests, but also because you may thus 
influence our wavering policies in the direction of what is 
really our own long-run interest as well as the world’s. 


I 


What part have governments to play in our postwar 
world? ‘lwo possibilities that I touched upon three and a 
half years ago hinged on complete or partial German victory. 
These I need not consider now. Also, I will not discuss the 
extremes of complete socialization and complete laissez faire, 
neither of which has ever been tried in the Western world. 
Two principal choices remain: (1) Will the world economy 
after the war-peace transition be “one in which government 
controls, intergovernmental arrangements, and ultimately 
economic and military power” are all-pervading if not “al- 
most all-embracing,” one in which governmental agencies buy 
and sell staple agricultural products and strictly regiment 
farm production? (2) Or will it be one in which the maxi- 
mum reliance is placed on private enterprise, regulated only 
to the extent of insuring fair play, and supplemented by 
private and public measures designed to temper the swings 
of fortune that cursed our pre-war economy and to break 
the vicious circle of “poverty breeding poverty”? In brief, 
are we—in the United States, Canada, and the rest of the 
world—going to plump for or slide into far-reaching gov- 
ernment controls, domestic and international? Or are we 
going to make definite, practical progress toward freer trade, 
within and among nations, than we had in the 1930's? 

1 strongly favor the second alternative. In my judgment, 
we do not know how to run what are termed managed econo- 
mies, national or world, and we are not likely to learn how 
within calculable time. The recent example of Soviet Russia, 
favorably striking by contrast with the Czarist regime, does 
not move me to think we could advantageously import the 
Russian form of statism into North America. As a close 
student of United States policy, especially toward agriculture, 
I have sadly observed its incredible distortions, through pres- 
sure groups and politics, until we are building up to an 
agricultural crisis that was inherently avoidable. I have had 
two considerable stretches in the public service, and numerous 
other experiences with our federal government and J am 
repeatedly and profoundly impressed by the extremely unfav- 
orable contrast between the government and private business. 
I suspect that you do much better here in Canada, but I 
doubt if you do enough better to make my comments wholly 
beside the point. 

There is no golden age of the past to which we can go 
back. Even the booming twenties, not to speak of the dis- 
mal thirties, were not a “‘normal” period to which we would 
return if we could, or could if we would. There were seri- 
ous mistakes and abuses in the twenties that we ought to 
avoid in the coming postwar decade. But the drift of the 
thirties, toward increasingly complex and extensive govern- 
ment intervention in economic life, was inevitably towards 
totalitarianism and war. I can see no reason why a postwar 
continuation of that drift should be viewed as inevitable, and 
even less reason why it should be considered desirable. Ex- 
perience during the present war, as in the previous one, shows 
that very extensive government controls are essential to 






winning a great war; but even here the enlistment of indi- 
vidual enterprise has been vital to success, and the blunders 
and restrictions accompanying government controls make 
most people eager for their discard as soon as peacetime con- 
ditions will permit. 

For the postwar period we need to be far more discrimi- 
nating in our reliance on governments than we have been in 
the past twelve years. I do believe that we must “raise our 
sights” and seek a “new liberal economy” better than any in 
the past. “By a new liberal economy, as I said when | was 
here last, I mean one in which emphasis is put on steadily 
raising the consumption levels and the planes of living of the 
various peoples of the world, in the forms they severally 
preter, and in which the maximum freedom of choice, enter- 
prise, trade, and communication is permitted consistent with 
this progress and world harmony.” 


II 


What I shall say refers primarily to the peace economy 
that will follow the transition from war to peace, not to the 
transition itself. I share the general conviction of economists 
that smoothing the war-peace transition will require some 
continuation of wartime controls, of course with suitable 
modifications, for periods ranging from a few weeks to a 
few years, rather than their abrupt termination. But the 
policies appropriate to the transition period will depend 
heavily on the prospective policies beyond it. Decontrol, like 
control, must be planned and vigorously carried through if it 
is the course that is chosen. 

Here let me quote a few pertinent excerpts from an ad- 
dress a month ago by Charles P. Taft, Director of the Office 
of Wartime Economic Affairs in our State Department: 

“Our business, industrial, and commercial relations are in 
a thoroughly planned and tightly controlled economy, or- 
ganized for total war.” 

‘How do we get out of those controls and back to the kind 
of free world we all want? When the war ends we know 
that the cessation of shooting ends the horrible waste that 
goes into the maw of destruction. In the course of time ships 
will be free and most shortages will be replaced by surpluses. 
But the trade controls will not stop automatically—that takes 
intelligent and directed effort, an effort that is not only 
essential but whose failure may destroy all our hopes for 
peace and freedom. In fact, these controls are economic war- 
fare, and, in the end, as with Germany, they help to bring 
real war.” 

“Our first objective is to eliminate our trade controls as 
fast as they are no longer necessary for the prosecution of 
the war..... 

“So our second objective is to devise a system for prompt 
and friendly discussion, with the British especially, through 
which we can work out this basic transitional problem ettec- 
tively and promptly.” 

“But one of the most important objectives must be for 
each country to study sympathetically the financial and com- 
mercial problem of the other in the light of its own long- 
time interests and to work out measures in each country 
which can form the basis for world trade among them and 
the basis for approaches to the other trading nations for 
similar measures.” ' 

So ends my quotation from Mr. Taft, whose words deserve 
weight. 

On July 1, 1939, the International Chamber of Commerce 
asserted, in a resolution at its Tenth Biennial Congress in 
Copenhagen: “The world can now produce enough raw 
materials and manufactured goods to supply the people of 
all countries with the necessities and comforts of life.” 
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‘These were bold, brave words. Many would then have 
questioned their literal truth. I still have reservations about 
the huge backward populations of the earth, especially in Asia. 
But we have all been amazed by the wartime productivity 
of agriculture, industries, and transportation systems, not 
only in the British Empire and the United States but in 
Continental Europe and Soviet Russia. If nature has been 
outstandingly generous, that has been only part of the success 
tale of the war years. Today few would question that the 
world’s production potential far exceeds any peacetime levels 
yet achieved. If “freedom from want” the world over is 
still a difficult, distant goal, it is far less of a dream than it 
was five years ago. 

Sut to translate potentiality into actuality will take sound, 
vigorous moves. Here let me quote two excerpts from a 
recent report (June 1944) on World Trade and Employ- 
ment by the Advisory Committe on Economics to the Com- 
mittee on International Economic Policy: 

“There is no possibility of utilizing this productive capacity 
which modern science has made available, or of meeting the 
basic human needs of consumers the world over, unless the 
channels of international trade are opened, and kept open. 
lhe alternative is a world of restricted trade, and closed, or 
partly closed economic regions, organized primarily for de- 
tense. 
“. . . Peace, as well as prosperity and economic enterprise, 
is bound up with trading opportunity.” 

Shall we again resort to restrictionist devices, and deliber- 
ately turn abundance into scarcity, on a larger scale than 
before the war? Or shall we do our utmost to have the 
world’s productive powers amply utilized for the benefit of 
the world’s people? Neither fork of the road ahead will be 
easy to follow, but the common sense of mankind clearly tells 
us which fork to choose. 

Mutual-aid arrangements under various names have been 
a gratifying feature of international co-operation during the 
present war. Bilateral international contracts for the war 
period have been necessary and proper. Extended for years 
ahead (as apparently in the case of several recent agree- 
ments), however, they can easily prove dangerous obstacles 
to the increasingly freer international trade on which the 
sound evolution of the world economy depends. I recognize 
their appeal to British Dominions in relations with the 
mother country. So far as Britain is concerned, they seem 
to rest heavily on mistaken assumptions, fostered by the 
British Ministry of Agriculture, regarding the degree and 
duration of food scarcity after the war. In addition, they 
may reflect one current of British opinion that favors perpet- 
uation of regulated international trade. This drift I believe 
extremely unfortunate, but | do not expect it to determine 
Britain’s postwar policy. Her interest lies, as heretofore, in 
the freest possible international trade. Such contracts breed 
other bilateral arrangements. In a network of this character, 
freer trade cannot be expected to flourish. Do I need to 


elaborate ? 


LI 


Back in California, as you know, all conversations sooner 
or later get around to the climate. In Winnipeg it is equally 
natural to talk of wheat. So I must now. 

At our Food Research Institute we subscribe to two Aus- 
tralian farm. weeklies—The Land (Sydney) and The Prim- 
ary Producer ( Perth), respectively the organs of the farmers’ 
organizations dominant in New South Wales and in Western 
\ustralia. Last Saturday an item in The Primary Producer 
of June 22, 1944, caught my eye. Mr. J. G. Ross, a Sas- 
katchewan farmer leading a Canadian Parliamentary dele- 


gation visiting Australia, was interviewed by The Land. His 
“considered opinion” was summarized thus: 

“All wheat producing countries are in for a very prosperous 
postwar period and wheat farmers will be able to sell all the 
wheat they can produce. The days of surpluses are over for 
many years to come.” 

He was specifically quoted as saying: 

“As a farmer, | don’t look for trouble for a long time. 
The United Nations will have to get together and provide the 
necessary finance to feed the countries of Europe as they are 
liberated. ‘They will also have to be re-stocked with live- 
stock.’ 

“In fact,’ said Mr. Ross, ‘the only bar to a certain market 
for all our wheat is the physical impossibility of transporting 
it. In my opinion the days of wheat surpluses in the world 
are gone for at least five years.’ 

‘““*We had wheat surpluses before the war and immediately 
after [it began] because of war conditions in Europe, but I 
don’t fear that there will be any surplus for many years to 
come. And that goes for Australian wheat as well.’” 

Newspaper reports of interviews often distort, as I have 
painfully learned. Perhaps Mr. Ross was misunderstood. 
But if the views attributed to him in Australia are at all 
widely held here in Canada, let me say that our studies lend 
them no support. 

‘The world has been fortunate in having huge wheat sup- 
plies in the chief exporting countries throughout World War 
Il. Krom these, great quantities could be diverted to feed use, 
to industrial alcohol manufacture, and even to fuel use in 
Argentina. Extremely heavy disappearance in these excep- 
tional channels during the past crop year gave rise to exag- 
gerated fears of genuine scarcity if nature turned niggardly 
in 1944. Now, thanks to amazing crop developments in the 
past three months, North America is harvesting bumper 
crops ample to assure abundance of grain for all prospective 
uses that transport facilities permit to be filled. 

Moreover, the degree of Europe’s cereal deficit is com- 
monly exaggerated. (So also, we believe, is the prospective 
duration of food shortage, in any sense but that of inadequacy 
to supply all wants.) Unless we are badly mistaken, even if 
German resistance crumbles tomorrow and financing inter- 
poses no obstacle, total wheat shipments to Great Britain, 
Continental Europe, and Soviet Russia in the year ahead will 
not exceed 600 million bushels. \t will surprise us if world 
net exports in 1944-45 (exclusive of United States imports 
from Canada) reach 750 million bushels. This whole amount 
could, if necessary, be spared from the carryovers in North 
America, Argentina, and Australia, without drawing at all 
on the big new crops. The end of hostilities in Europe seems 
certain to find overseas wheat-exporting countries holding 
large surpluses. They are here now. Only their size is in 
question. Let us keep out of the fool’s paradise of denying 
their existence, and address ourselves in time to the important 
question of how best to deal with them. 

In the face of this situation, wheat is extremely overpriced 
in the United States. Current American quotations utterly 
fail to reflect the economic facts of the wheat position, domes- 
tic or international. They are political prices, not economic 
prices. They reflect the politics of wheat, backed by legisla- 
tion and public funds. Within recent weeks the loan rate 
on wheat, farm basis, has been twice raised—from $1.23 to 
$1.35 per bushel; and the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
now buying wheat in a desperate effort to support market 
prices at levels around $1.50. With the present wheat si.ua- 
tion, these are outrageous prices. With a carryover of over 
300 million bushels and an all-time record crop, the wheat 
price “floor” is higher than the “ceiling” should be. This 
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bodes ill for you as well as for us. Is Canada in danger of 
following our bad example? 


IV 


In the United States we have not acted in fear of low 
prices. We have insisted on high and still higher farm prices, 
regardless of the urgent need for holding inflation in check. 
This is true of many commodities other than wheat—of cot- 
ton most notoriously. Support prices of crops competing for 
acreage have had to be set correspondingly high. Revisions 
of support prices have been generally upward. The price 
inflation extends to wool, of which we are heavy importers. 
Farmers’ incomes have been inflated by these measures out of 
all proportion to the requirements of justice or incentives to 
maximum production. This year the so-called “incomparity” 
for agriculture is expected to be exceeded by 40-50 per cent. 
We have refused to take advantage of our miscalled “ever- 
normal granary” and abundant production to insure moder- 
ate prices to consumers. Instead, the Treasury has been 
spending scores of millions subsidizing flour production so 
as to keep inflated wheat prices from disturbing the flow of 
grain to mills and from raising flour and bread prices in the 
cost-of-living index. Other subsidies are being similarly em- 
ployed in attempts to offset the disadvantages to consumers 
and processors. 

The best way to insure price collapse is to boost prices to 
abnormal heights, whether by private speculation or by gov- 
ernment action, and then to try to hold them there. Of this 
we had grim experience in 1929-31. The best way to per- 
petuate emergency conditions is to see that one emergency 
breeds another. We are doing just these things, under Con- 
gressional mandates enacted into law under the pressure of 
interest groups. 

Our farmers have been extraordinarily prosperous during 
the present war—even more so than in World War I, when 
farm prices of wheat went far higher. I could cite striking 
figures, but I will refrain. In part, this prosperity has been 
due to extreme wartime demands for farm products, to 
weather that has favored exceptional yields, and to hard, 
efficient work by farmers amid harassing difficulties. No one 
begrudges the farmers such degree of prosperity. Over and 
above this, however, their prosperity has been inflated by 
successive measures dictated by Congress. Prices of farm 
products have been forced abnormally high by government 
loans, purchases, and other devices, regardless of the cost 
and risk to public funds; and government payments direct 
to farmers, on systems devised when farm income was dis- 
tressingly low, have not been tapered off but are this year 
expected to exceed the previous peak of $807 millions in 
1939. This part of the farmers’ prosperity I do begrudge 
them. By these various moves, we have stimulated a farm 
real estate boom, and are heading toward a recession that 
can easily become a crisis, with disastrous results to us, to you, 
and to the whole international situation. 

Current levels of farm prosperity are too abnormal to 
persist. I will not predict an agricultural depression like 
that of the early thirties. But even if the decline should be 
only to levels that would have spelled prosperity in the 
1930’s, it will seem shocking. If a man’s income drops from 
$10,000 to $5,000, he feels it severely. A fall from the 
fourth story to the third hurts as much as a fall from the 
second story to the first. 

The legislative guarantee of price supports at 90 per cent 
of parity (for cotton now 92% per cent) for two years after 
the end of hostilities is grossly excessive. Its execution threat- 
ens to entail heavy government purchases, disrupting normal 
movements of products and complicating international rela- 





tions. Except for donations and lend-lease shipments, we 
have already priced ourselves out of the export market. Con- 
tinuation of present policies points to perpetuation of this 
barrier to commercial export except by dumping procedures. 
Our own agricultural policies constitute the biggest single 
barrier to our agricultural exports. Will Canada follow 
suit? 

It is conceivable, but I think improbable, that our postwar 
price guarantees will prevent price declines already overdue. 
If they do, for a time, the collapse will be the more drastic 
when it comes. More probably they will cushion the declines 
but not prevent them. Meanwhile, government supports will 
involve increasing government handling of commodities. This 
is not because government operation is deliberately embarked 
upon, as the most efficient procedure. It is a mere by-product 
of price supports, in the face of general recognition that 
government agencies (in our country at least) cannot be as 
efficient merchants as private traders, 

The historian Macaulay quoted Madame Roland as say- 
ing in the French Revolution: “O Liberty! Liberty! how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” I recall this 
familiar quotation often when I see how many fine, high- 
sounding words and phrases are misused to smooth the path 
of mistaken national policies. “Agricultural adjustment”’ 
that perpetuates maladjustments and creates new ones, 
“stabilization” that means anything else but, “ever-normal 
granaries” that remain ever abnormal, “parity prices” that 
are rankly unfair: such phrases are now a stench in the nos- 
trils of those who know what they mean in practice. Yet 
they are tending to gain currency in such widely separated 
countries as Canada, Australia, and Brazil. 

You may be startled by some of my words. You do not 
read or hear them oftener because most of those who under- 
stand the situation are not free to speak as I am, or have 
no good sounding board. My views are widely shared by 
American agricultural economists, though by no means all 
who hold them would state them with equal bluntness. A 
man high in our federal service recently urged me tu arrange 
a program at the next annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association on “The Dangerous Drift of Agri- 
cultural Policy.” We already have a committee at work on 
the subject “Agricultural Price Supports and Their Conse- 
quences.” In all soberness, the dangers are real, and I think 
I do not exaggerate them. 


V 


What shall we do with surpluses such as those which face 
us? With reference to wheat, the answer is simple if not 
easy: Let them flow into use, into all sorts of uses, every- 
where, at the prices they will fetch. Let the countries with 
the lowest-priced wheat, quality considered, have the first 
call on available export markets, unhampered by export 
quotas fixed on historical bases. Let all the merchandising 
enterprise available ferret out buyers of particular lots of 
wheat. Let wheat move freely into the food stocks of coun- 
tries with low purchasing power, and into the feed bins of 
countries with high purchasing power. 

In my judgment, we have been on the wrong track in one 
vital respect, particularly in our country. We have focused 
our attention on prices of farm products, and tried to raise 
farm prices to levels politically declared fair, damning the 
economic consequences. This inevitably leads to government 
trading, which in our country is far less efficient than private 
trading; to drains on the federal treasury; and to interna- 
tional complications, In peacetime, the most effective way of 
disposing of surpluses is to let prices alone, stimulating flows 
into export and into multiple domestic uses. If price supports 
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are included at all in a peacetime program, they should be 
at distinctly low levels designed to safeguard against real 
disaster, not at levels either we or politicians may think fair 
or reasonable. In so far as public aid to farmers is extended 
to protect them against extreme distress, it should be in such 
forms as crop-yield insurance (perhaps eventually some form 
of price insurance), supervised credit, public services, and 
limited direct payments to those in need when they are in 
need. 

Having mentioned crop insurance, let me say a few words 
about it. In the United States we have already made an 
expensive experiment with federal insurance on wheat and 
cotton yields. It did not work well, and is now in a state 
of semi-suspension ; but it is likely to be revived and extended. 
If well managed, crop-yield insurance for wheat is feasible 
without unreasonable or costly government guarantees. In 
large wheat-producing nations where crop yields are highly 
variable, it is very much in the interest of growers—so much 
so, indeed, that I think it should be virtually compulsory for 
wheat acreage subject to extreme variations in yield. If the 
beneficiaries are given incentives to hold down losses and 
administrative costs, it can be put on what is essentially an 
actuarial basis, with premiums carrying the entire burden 
over a period of years. But it cannot be effectually managed 
by a government corporation whose part-time directors are 
changing bureaucrats without insurance or business expe- 
rience, interwoven with bureaucracy at headquarters and in 
the field. It cannot succeed if the beneficiaries can success- 
fully indulge their propensity to “gyp the government.” 
A private or quasi-public corporation subject to govern- 
mental accounting but operating on a business basis, perhaps 
with subsidiary co-operative units, could do far better. 


VI 


When I was here in March 1941, my opinion was asked 
on the promise of an international wheat agreement, de- 
signed as a surplus-control measure for postwar application. 
I had to express my lack of faith in the virtues of any such 
covenant made on the pattern usually discussed. 

‘The much-touted wheat agreement of 1933 failed miser- 
ably within a year; and when it died, it was left unburied to 
avoid the publicity attendant upon a funeral. Other expe- 
rience in the past decade has not, as we have been able to 
appraise it, been reassuring. The International Sugar Agree- 
ment of 1937, in the making of which so much energy was 
expended over a period of years, proved of only minor conse- 
quence; and it was not declared formally in effect until 
shortly before its initial five-year term expired. The Inter- 
\merican Coffee Agreement of 1940 helpfully served certain 
Pan American purposes during the war, but did not work 
as planned. Its administrative body has yet showed no signs 
of coming effectually to grips with the world coffee problem. 
Ihe near-monopolies established with governmental support, 
under the international tea, rubber, and tin agreements of 
the early thirties, were much more’ successful from the stand- 
points of tea, rubber, and tin producers. But the last two 
groups clearly exploited their monopolistic position and con- 
spicuously failed in their objective of stabilizing prices at 
reasonable levels; and there are various reasons why the tea 
control, the best managed of the three, cannot serve as a 
model upon which to establish other international commodity 
controls. 

The International Wheat Agreements of June 1942 were 
born after protracted labors in secret, without anything 
approaching adequate consultation of the parties at interest. 
‘They comprised chiefly an interim agreement and a draft 
of an elaborate control scheme. Those of you who read my 


detailed analysis of these, published in our Wheat Studies 
of November 1942, are aware of my mixture of commenda- 
tion and condemnation. 

The interim agreement seemed to me desirable, by and 
large. Especially I welcomed the establishment of an Inter- 
national Wheat Council, though I was far from satisfied 
with its membership and especially the United States repre- 
sentation. To date, it seems to me, the Council has done little 
toward justifying my hopes. I have seen no evidence that it 
expressed itself on, or even seriously considered, several 
pressing questions of international importance within its 
scope that have arisen during the past two crop years, or 
exerted appreciable influence in the direction of right deci- 
sions, whether the decisions actually made were right or 
wrong. 

If press reports are trustworthy, the Council is now 
struggling to fix maximum and minimum export prices of 
wheat. In that crucial decision, if it is reached, British 
and Canadian representatives will doubtless have a powerful 
voice. It will afford the first real test (1) of ability to 
secure specific agreement and (2) of the reasonableness of 
the agreed price schedule. I cannot predict the outcome. 
Like many of you, I eagerly await it. But I must confess to 
pained dismay when I read the position taken on this point 
by the General President of the Primary Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Western Australia (J. W. Diver) two months ago: 

“Australia should join forces with Canada in taking the 
fullest possible advantage of the market value of our prod- 
uce. Our growers have, during the depression years, had a 
blistering time, and their debtor position has become an undue 
burden. Now, when the wheel has turned, they should take 
full advantage of it.” 

It will be tragic for later decisions if the minimum price 
fixed should be capable of being labeled a “hold-up price” by 
the importing countries of continental Europe. 

The draft convention for wheat designed for later adop- 
tion and use, seems to me unsuited either to the war-peace 
transition or to the subsequent period of peace. It is built on 
a pattern calling for continuous and far-reaching control. 
It aims at maintaining needlessly large stocks of wheat, con- 
centrated in the exporting countries, but to prevent these 
stocks from exerting their natural tendency to keep prices 
down. It provides for an extraordinarily complex system of 
export quotas and price fixing in international trade, such as 
could hardly fail to restrict the normal flow of wheat. It 
would almost certainly compel extensive government holding 
and trading, and interventions to enforce regulations that 
would frequently be uneconomic. It contemplates production 
control such as no country has successfully achieved. Its 
operation rests on assumptions that wheat production, trade, 
and consumption are predictable. After years of outlook 
experience, we believe these assumptions quite unfounded. 
The radical recent change in crop prospects gives fresh evi- 
dence on this point. 

My faith in the virtues of international wheat controls 
is smaller because our own government has shown itself 
incompetent and untrustworthy in this connection. The 
most influential of the remaining spokesmen for this type of 
agreements in our government regards them as means of 
reinforcing our glaringly excessive legislative commitments 
on prices of cotton, wheat, etc. I hope they will not be so 
regarded in Canada. Their principal value to competing 
exporting countries lies in the fact that the United States is 
apparently willing to accept a limited quota of exports and 
thus set limits to the extent of our export subsidization—a 
device which I regard as a serious form of unfair competi- 
tion that should be outlawed. On paper, much is said about 
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protection of consumers’ interests, but no clearly effective 
mode of protecting them is yet in evidence. In our own 
actual wheat and cotton policies, we have consistently flouted 
consumers’ interests. Even when our stocks were mountain- 
high, we kept forcing prices up. My faith in such agree- 
ments is further weakened by the fact that organized Amer- 
ican farmers during the war, like the rubber and tin pro- 
ducers before the war, have taken every advantage of their 
strength of position when the tide was running in their 
favor, in effect, profiteering at the public expense. Is Canada 
going to follow our bad example? 

The notion that intergovernmental agreements will be free 
from several vices of international business agreements has 
no justification in experience. Both are vulnerable to internal 
breakdown. Both are liable to overreach in exploiting their 
monopolistic position. But the intergovernmental agreements 
are the more likely to create fresh obstacles to freer trade. 
Among the international agencies most urgently needed in 
the postwar period is a body or bodies that will supervise 
the operation of all such international controls, private or 
intergovernmental, to see that they do not violate the prin- 
ciples of freer trade to which so muci devotion is rightly 
expressed. 

VII 


Though I regard as undesirable international commodity 
agreements on the model of the 1942 Draft Convention for 
wheat, I see various fields for advantageous use of inter- 
national commodity agreements of other sorts. 

There is use for them in international regulation of the 
manufacture of and trade in dangerous habit-forming drugs, 
and of the exploitation of renewable marine resources such 
as whales, fur-seals, halibut, and other fisheries. 

I see considerable promise in the British-American agree- 
ment on petroleum, signed only nine days ago, which is 
expected to pave the way for a “world oil accord” signed by 
many nations. A few months ago it looked as if unilateral 
action by the United States in regard to oil in the troublous 
Middle East might upset our cordial relations with Great 
Britain and “get us in Dutch” with other countries. Now 
it appears that substantial agreement on important principles 
has been reached between the two governments, and that 
machinery adequate to deal with troublesome recurrent issues 
will soon be set up. 

How it will work perhaps no one can foretell; but it seems 
clearly designed to promote freer trade than to multiply 
restrictions. It is not inconceivable that, on some such model, 
an international wheat agreement may yet be drafted that 
the Canadian Wheat Pools, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
and the Food Research Institute would concur in approving! 


Vil 


In conclusion, I wish to compliment you on the enterprise 
of the Premier of Manitoba and the Governor of Minne- 
sota, and on the guidance of the Presidents of the Universities 
of Manitoba and Minnesota, in initiating and conducting the 
studies on The Mid-continent and the Peace. 1 can emphati- 
cally endorse their basic conclusions that “domestic economic 
measures have had (and will have) resoundingly important 
effects upon the external world.” With certain reservations 
I concur in the recommendations that “firm and abiding 
arrangements should be made for a much larger postwar 
import, by the countries of western Europe, of Canada’s 
barley and wheat and the wheat, pork, and lard of the 
United States.” But I believe much has yet to be done before 
this and other constructive proposals can be implemented. 
Consistent efforts toward freer trade, domestic and interna- 
tional, will facilitate this enlargement of outlets for poten- 
tially large agricultural surpluses. Such efforts wil! be 
gravely handicapped if not thwarted by long-term bilateral 
contracts and price fixing under the guise of price supports. 

For my own part, I have little fear that we shall deliber- 
ately choose, in our country or in yours, to replace private 
enterprise by far-reaching controls. The Roosevelt adminis- 
tration has gone much farther in this direction than any of 
its predecessors, but the latest Democratic platform contains 
this plank: “We reassert our faith in competitive private 
enterprise, free from control by monopolies, cartels, or any 
arbitrary private or public authority.” Even in Great Brit- 
ain, where some influential groups openly favor cartelization, 
socialization, and various other types of public enterprise and 
controls, I do not expect them to dominate postwar policies.* 

If the issue is clearly drawn, I believe that public opinion 
will register decisive majorities in favor of freer trade as 
against far-reaching controls. 

The danger that we most need to guard against is rather 
that we shall unwittingly drift into government controls that 
breed more controls. There is a strong current pulling in 
this direction. We need to sharpen our awareness of it, and 
take suitable steps while there is yet time. 


*In view of the dire pessimism sometimes expressed, let me add 
that I neither desire nor expect either to gloat or to weep at the 
bier of Britain or her far-flung Empire. Peoples and governments 
that have displayed such courage, vigor, and resourcefulness in 
war will not buckle or collapse over the less difficult tasks of 
peace. If, as some assert, Great Britain will emerge from the 
war financially bankrupt, she will have become so in the best 
cause on earth, and she will not long remain in that condition. 


Pharmacy and the War 


THE “DRUG ARSENAL OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD” 


By LOUIS GALLUBA, Secretary, Maine Pharmaceutical Association 
Delivered before the Kiwanis Club, Westbrook, Me., October 10, 1944 


transformed this country into “the arsenal of De- 
mocracy” and helped stave off the defeat of the 
United Nations at the hands of the Fascist Axis; how we 
were caught almost totally unprepared at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and in a matter of days swung the Nation’s entire 
industrial output into the war effort. The magnificent per- 


\ E all know the story of how American Industry 


formance of each separate industry is a chapter by itself in 
the history of this war. 

But one of the least discussed chapters is that of the 
American drug industry and the profession of pharmacy, 
which, unlike many other industries, were faced with the 
absolute necessity of not only supplying the tremendous needs 
of the armed services throughout the world, but of continu- 
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‘ing its big job of protecting civilian health. In most other 
industries, civilian producton was reduced or eliminated alto- 
gether in favor of war production, but in the drug and 
pharmacy field, civilian needs became greater as the war 
effort expanded because health on the home front became 
more than ever important with all-out armament production, 
demanding more and more healthy, able-bodied people. 

But we in the drug industry and the profession of phar- 
macy were not .caught totally unprepared. Many months 
before we were attacked by Japan, leaders in the field exam- 
ined our actual and possible resources to see how we would 
stand in the event of total war. With government officials, 
we checked over the list of vital medicinal agents for which 
we were dependent upon foreign countries. ‘The picture was 
not very bright. ‘The list of imported drugs was a long one, 
and many of the items came from lands already under Axis 
rule or almost certain to fall into enemy hands. 

We remembered how in the first World War we had been 
almost completely shut off from our chemical and drug sup- 
plies by the German monopoly. Our job was to avert a 
similar situation this time. ‘To do this our chemists worked 
feverishly to find suitable substitutes for products cut off by 
enemy conquest; our manufacturers doubled and redoubled 
their output; our wholesalers constantly changed and im- 
proved their distribution to meet the ever-changing needs and 
demands of the armed services and the civilian front. And 
our pharmacists, just like millions of war plant workers, 
worked man-killing hours to meet the increased demands on 
the home front, with the job made even more difficult by the 
shortage of manpower. More than 14,000 pharmacists were 
taken by the armed services in the first two years of the war 
and that number since has increased. At the same time, the 
number of replacements from our Colleges of Pharmacy 
were reduced to a negligible figure because of the war. 

Early in 1941, with war almost certain, the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, Paul V. McNutt, called the leading 
drug manufacturers and pharmacists of the country together 
and told them they faced the herculean task of making 
America the “drug arsenal of the civilized world,” just as 
other industries were engaged in making it the armaments 
center of the world. 

In pursuit of this purpose, when we reviewed the startling 
list of imports upon which we depended, such as quinine and 
benzoin from the Dutch East Indies; stramonium and bella- 
donna leaves from Hungary and Austria; aconite and ergot 
from Spain, Italy and Portugal; cod liver oil from Japan, 
Norway and Egypt; ipecac from Mexico and South America; 
orris root from Italy; psyllium seed from India, France and 
Spain; saffron from Spain; valerian root from Holland and 
Spain; sweet almond oil from France, Italy and Norway; 
cassia from China; mineral oils from Germany, Japan and 
Holland; menthol from China and Japan; terpin hydrate 
and calcium lacetate from Germany, to name just a few, we 
got a headache no aspirin in the world would cure. How 
were we going to replace these drugs with products of our 
own? 

It was a staggering problem. But we rolled up our 
sleeves—and took it on. And I’m proud to say that we 
licked it. “Today we are virtually independent of the rest of 
the world so far as medical and pharmaceutical supplies are 
concerned. Substitutes for all the medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products cut off by the enemy have been found and 
in some cases the substitutes have proved better than the 
originals. Pharmaceutical formulae were revised to include 
these new discoveries, and thus adequate health protection 
for our men on the battle fronts and our people on the home 
front, who are turning out the fighting weapons for them, 
was assured. So today it is no longer a dream but a fact 


that the drug industry and the profession of pharmacy to- 
gether have made this country the “drug arsenal of the 
world.” 

Among the accomplishments of which we are especially 
proud—are the much-discussed penicillin, the so-called mir- 
acle drug, and while this drug was actually discovered in 
England, the American drug industry can be proud of its 
part in making it available through large scale production; 
atabrine, the “yellow magic” we developed to replace our lost 
supply of quinine; the sulfa drugs to which so many fighting 
men and civilians owe their lives; the tremendous output of 
vitamins and the improvement of these preparations, and the 
methods of preparing and handling blood plasma, which has 
actually saved the lives of countless numbers of our fighting 
men. 

The story of the production of penicillin is almost as 
dramatic and exciting as the healing wonders of the drug 
itself. A couple of years ago penicillin was little more than 
another unpronounceable name to most of us, until its life- 
saving qualities were revealed in the Coconut Grove fire 
disaster in Boston, when the supply was virtually nil. 

Today there are 19 plants in the United States and two 
in Canada—built at a cost of $20,000,000—producing peni- 
cillin at a rate twenty thousands times greater than a year 
or so ago. And the cost has been reduced by 85 per cent. 
The monthly rate of production is increasing today at such 
a pace that it probably will be doubled by the end of 
this year. 

However, only 15 per cent is allocated for civilian use. 
But even with that limited amount available, penicillin has 
effected astounding recoveries from pneumonia, venereal 
diseases and other virulent infections. 

Here, for example, is a recent report of progress on 
penicillin as reported in a recent issue of the “American 
Professional Pharmacist” : 

“The formation and experimental use of penicillin aero- 
sols is reported in Science by Bryson, Sansome and Laskin. 
Penicillin aerosols penetrate into the lungs and diffuse into 
the blood stream, and their use appears feasible in the treat- 
ment of infections of the respiratory tract, particularly those 
caused by pneumococci, staphylococci and streptococci. Ad- 
ministration is by means of a nebulizer. 

“Cashell and Willoughby, in British Medical Journal, 
report the efficacious use of penicillin in ocular infections. 
Successfully treated were such conditions as acute infec- 
tions and perforating wounds of the eye, acute conjuncti- 
vitis, and dacryocystitis. 

“Rosenberg and Sylvester report in Science that within 
from 60 to 140 minutes penicillin was found in the spinal 
fluid of eight subjects suffering from meningitis to whom 
20,000 to 40,000 Oxford units of penicillin has been ad- 
ministered intravenously or intramuscularly. 

“This would indicate that adequate doses of the drug 
administered in these two fashions may be effective in the 
treatment of this disease without supplemental intrathecal 
therapy. 

“Thirty of 31 patients suffering from cerebrosinal fever 
recovered after the administration of penicillin, as reported 


by Rosenberg and Arling, in U. 8. Naval Med. Bull.” 


You can well imagine what a boon to public health this 
one drug will be when the war is over and the entire ouput 
can be devoted to civilian use. 

A year ago penicillin cost about $20 per hundred thousand 
units. That would amount to about $150,000 a pound. 
Today the average cost to civilians is about $4.50 per hun- 
dred thousand units. A very little penicillin goes a long 
way in the treatment of disease and the cost of it ranges 
from about $5 for enough to cure a venereal disease to $35 
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for a severe case of septicemia. The record of penicillin 
production is so remarkable that Mr. Fred Stock, chief of 
the drug branch of the WPB Chemical Bureau said: 

“The drug manufacturers, by their splendid cooperation 
and the mobilization of their entire organizations, put the 
production program over in months rather than in years.” 

The story of atabrine is almost as thrilling as that of 
penicillin. It is so compelling and dramatic a story that 
atabrine is often referred to as “yellow magic.”” When the 
Japs seized the Dutch East Indies, our supply of quinine was 
cut off just at a time when we needed it most as a preventa- 
tive and cure for malaria for our men fighting in the tropics 
where, as you know, malaria is rampant. About 3,000,000 
humans are killed each year by malaria most of them in the 
very regions where today hundreds of thousands of American 
men are fighting—and where the war against Japan must 
be fought to a finish. Thanks to atabrine, our men are now 
receiving anti-malarial protection. 

As in so many other cases, atabrine, the American-de- 
veloped substitute for quinine, has been found far more effec- 
tive than the original product. A ton of quinine is sufficient 
to treat between 30,000 and 100,000 cases of malaria—a ton 
of atabrine is enough for 600,000 cases and the treatment is 
reported to be far more effective than in the case of quinine. 
And this is most important—ATABRINE PRODUCTION HAS 
BEEN INCREASED BY EIGHT THOUSAND PER CENT IN TWO 
YEARS’ TIME AND IS LITERALLY BEING TURNED OUT BY THE 
TON. That’s why our malaria casualties are being held to 
a minimum in tropical regions where it always has taken 
a terrific toll of lives. 

Another proud accomplishment of the American drug in- 
dustry and pharmacy is the method of processing and deliver- 
ing blood plasma, the life-giving substance that has saved 
countless American lives on the battlefields. Less than three 
years ago, the government gave the drug industry the first 
contract for production of blood plasma, an insignificant 
$175,000 order. Since then purchases have run into the 
millions of dollars! The only limitations on increased pro- 
duction are the number of persons on the home front who 
will come forward and donate their blood. 

Another problem solved by the close working cooperation 
of the drug industry and the profession of pharmacy was a 
shortage of vitamins, which threatened to develop as a result 
of their increased use by war workers and others on the home 
front. The government supplied high priority ratings for 
the essential ingredients of vitamin preparations and now 
these products are being turned out in sufficient quantities 
to counteract diet deficiencies of both fighting forces and 
civilians and to help supply the energy needed by our people 
for sustenance of morale and physical vigor. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that one out of every three drugstore customers 
purchases vitamins in one form or another. The total sales 
to civilians alone exceed two hundred million dollars a year, 
and many medical men say that field has barely been 
touched. 

The profession of pharmacy—in spite of the severe drain 
on its numbers by the armed services—not only has helped 
the drug industry in this big job, but has also performed an 
equally difficult role in protecting public health at home in 
keeping with its high professional and ethical status. Al- 
though we lost more than 14,000 pharmacists to the armed 
forces, the number of prescriptions we filled throughout the 
country increased from about 225,000,000 a year to more 
than 255,000,000—¢graphically demonstrating the importance 
of the pharmacist as partner-consultant to the doctor. Just 
as there has been an inadequate number of doctors left at 
home and forced to work day and night to meet the emer- 
gency of war, so have the pharmacists of the nation toiled 





long hours compounding and filling prescriptions so that 
public health would not suffer. As an illustration—through 
close work between the drug industry, the profession of 
pharmacy and the government, we are seeing to it that the 
600,000 diabetes sufferers in the United States get their 
daily supplies of insulin without fail. Truly, the needs of 
none have been overlooked in spite of the heavy demands 
of war. 

And with all of these extra demands, retail pharmacists 
have still managed to participate in a number of patriotic 
undertakings, such as the various salvage campaigns, and the 
sales of millions of dollars worth of war bonds and stamps. 
And then in the recent campaign to recruit sixty thousand 
young women for the United States Cadet Nurse Corps, the 
drugstores of the country—at the specifiic request of Dr. 
Thomas Parran, our surgeon general, who thought that 
pharmacies as community health centers, would be logical 
for the purpose—have served as information centers for pros- 
pective young nurses. The campaign was a big success. 

There have been numerous cases of self-sacrifice and out- 
right heroism by individual pharmacists. At the Boston 
Coconut Grove fire disaster, for instance, the pharmacists of 
that vicinity with characteristic devotion to duty remained 
at their posts throughout that tragic night and the following 
day, without hope of reward, to keep down the heavy death 
toll. During this past summer Philip Jaivin of Hartford, 
Conn., whose store stands a block from the scene of the 
tragic circus fire in which more than 150 persons lost their 
lives, became a hero to his town when he quickly transformed 
his pharmacy into a first-aid station and set himself and an 
assistant to the task of treating and bandaging victims before 
sending them on to their doctors. A half hundred men, 
women and children were saved from pain and shock by this 
pharmacist who gave freely of medical supplies without 
thought of remuneration. 

Similar scenes involving pharmacists occurred at the 
Coney Island fire in New York and a day later at the Pali- 
sides Park fire in New Jersey. In both cases the nearby 
pharmacists helped to reduce the toll by turning their places 
into first-aid stations. 

Among the 14,000 or more pharmacists in the armed serv- 
ices cases of heroism have been classics of the war, at least 
one of them forming the basis for a motion picture. The 
whole country was thrilled early in the war by the story of 
how Pharmacist’s Mate Wheeler Lipes of Upper Darby, Pa., 
saved the life of a fellow seaman aboard a submarine deep 
in Japanese waters by operating on him for appendicitis, 
using bent spoons as retractors, a tea-strainer for an ether 
mask, and alcohol from a torpedo as disinfectant. Pharma- 
cist’s Mate Harry R. Roby of Salt Lake City performed a 
similar operation on a submarine in enemy waters, using 
a rubber band to hold the incision open and removing the 
appendix with a pair of long-nosed pliers borrowed from the 
engine room. There were several other like cases. 

On the invasion beachheads on both sides of the world 
there have been countless cases of life-saving by pharmacists 
under perilous conditions. High decorations and citations 
have been conferred on many of these heroes. They come 
from all over the country—John X. Balog of Stamford, 
Conn., for rescue work in the Philippines; Karl B. Cole- 
man of McAndrews, Kentucky, Griffin H. Kerfer of Phila- 
delphia, Jay A. Brown of Cleveland, John W. Fletcher of 
Lima, Ohio—all heroes of Guadalcanal; Alfred W. Cleve- 
land of Portsmouth, Massachusetts; William D. Kincannon 
of Riverside, California, and Thaddeus Parker of Riverside, 
Florida—the list goes on and on and includes almost every 
state in the Union. It is a record of which the profession 
of Pharmacy will always be proud. 
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In the midst of all these war-time services, pharmacists 
throughout the country have been active in an effort to reduce 
home front casualties. Some surprising figures show the 
need for this service. In the 18 months following Pearl 
Harbor, total war front casualties of the United States 
were 72,233—killed, wounded, captured or missing. In the 
same period the civilian casualty list, in home, factory and 
street, totalled 14,089,700—killed and wounded—represent- 
ing a little more than one-tenth of our population—and in 
that time there were 34,056,000 cases of illness of a week or 
more duration. Altogether, there are 100,000,000 cases of 
illness in the United States each year, according to best 
available estimates. “That gives you an idea of the immensity 
of the public health responsibility of the pharmacists and 
drug manufacturers in their cooperation with the medical 
profession. As part of this casualty-reducing campaign, the 
pharmacists are listing the symptoms of various common ail- 
ments and encouraging the people to see their doctors be- 
fore more serious illness results. 

The public service rendered by the pharmacists will not 
end when the war is won—their’s has always been a never- 
ending battle to preserve the health of every community in 
close cooperation with the doctors. In the postwar period 
almost limitless opportunities will be open in the field of 
public health. It is likely that many of the countres which 
heretofore supplied us with raw drugs will themselves look 
to us for supplies of the substitutes we have developed to a 
point of effectiveness greater than their own original 
products. 

Atabrine, replacing quinine, is a notabel illustration. It is 


predicted that sections of the Orient where malaria is 
rampant—and where we prevously obtained our anti-malarial 
quinine—will depend heavily on us for their supply of ata- 
brine. The world’s needs of anti-malarial medicines have 
never been met. And much of the rest of the world is already 
looking to North America to supply it with the almost- 
miraculous penicillin, the sulfa drugs, the vitamin prepara- 
tions and many other American-developed health-giving 
agents. 

The end of the war naturally will result in important 
demands upon the profession of pharmacy and the drug in- 
dustry in connection with the rehabilitation of our war 
veterans and the health programs in war-ravaged countries 
abroad. For that reason pharmacy offers one of the richest 
opportunities for high-caliber young people who are seeking 
a professional career of service. The war has reduced our 
ranks and decreased the stream of necessary replacements. 
In addition there are increasing calls for pharmacists for 
rapidly-expanding allied fields) New members joining the 
profession will find important work awaiting them. They'll 
be called on to use their careful training with foresight and 
recognition of the world’s health needs to aid importantly 
in the many problems of reconversion after the war. 

The profession of pharmacy and the drug industry together 
look forward eagerly to a greater future of service in the 
light of brilliant research and important new discoveries in 
therapeutic agents. And as in the past, we are ready ‘and 
anxious to receive additional responsibilities which will pro- 
vide greater opportunities for us.to continue our important 
work in the interests of the Nation’s health. 


Stepping Stones of Peace 


FROM THE STUMBLING BLOCKS OF WAR 
By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, President, The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
Delivered before Rotary Club of Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, October 26, 1944 


ONE of us likes war, but now and then we have a 
war. Each seems to be more terrible, ruthless, and 
destructive than the last. We have a big one now. 

With it there is sadness, grief, loss of relatives, and the 
blasting of bright hopes for younger men who might have 
lived great lives. There are no compensations to offset these 
personal tragedies. But the world moves on. Time softens 
the wounds. Scars grow over them. They harden to a point 
of endurance. 

From each valley of despair we experience in days of 
mortal conflict, we, the people of the world, move on toward 
newer levels. We climb steep heights and arrive at new 
plateaus. 

This evening I should like to examine with you for a 
while the stumbling blocks that this war has developed in 
our paths. Then I should like to view these same blocks in 
terms of stepping stones that can lead to a new plateau of 
American life. Our achievement of some new level here in 
America will tend to pull the whole world upward. 

While there can be found a thousand examples to identify 
as stumbling blocks of war, and in turn to view as stcoping 
stones in times of peace, I shall limit my remarks to a con- 
sideration of four major blocks that present themselves today 
as barriers of progress. Yet tomorrow they may be the very 
stones on which we can rise to new heights in the expansion 
of the American way of life. 


These four stumbling blocks of today are: 

First, the present staggering national debt of 212 billion 
dollars that promises to rise on toward 300 billion dollars 
before we are done. 

Second, the huge Federal budget of 90 billion dollars we 
are spending in these war years that even in peace-time can 
hardly fall below 20 to 25 billion dollars, with a consequent 
tax burden four times our former peace-time load. 

Third, there are monstrous employment demands upon 
our people, with 11 million men in service, until we today 
find boys and girls in men’s work and old people called 
from retirement to heavy duty. Women of the home, clad 
in men’s trousers, are doing work of a hard and dangerous 
type. The war’s end will loose a vast horde of them from 
war and civilian work. They will move in on the economy 
to compete for jobs with our returning soldiers. The war 
in its very ending will present us with the potential stum- 
bling block of possible vast unemployment. 

The fourth block we face is the enormous destruction of 
wealth in Europe and in Asia, representing devastation of 
unprecedented degree. On top of all this is the waste of 
powder, shell and cannon, plane and tank, food and clothing, 
war housing and war supplies. Add to this the fact that 
perhaps fifty million men have been under arms for three to 
five years. They have been consuming supplies instead of 
producing goods, foods, and services. Another fifty million 
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men and women have for several years been producing war 
supplies that go only to waste and create human carnage as 
these great armies use these materials. This loss of produc- 
tion in wealth creation and the waste of war supplies are 
irrecoverable losses to mankind. It was stated at the begin- 
ning of the First World War that it would take a hundred 
years to overcome the waste and the setback to civilization. 
How can we measure the time to overcome the setback of 
World War Two? 

These four major stumbling blocks of war are enough to 
give us pause. But in that pause I want to discuss with you 
the respective aspects of stepping stone material if these four 
stumbling blocks are linked together in a sequence of rela- 
tionship. 

One of your present members recently described me as 
“a congenital optimist.” Optimism is a disposition to take 
the more hopeful view. Again optimism is the opinion that 
everything in nature is ordered for the best. It is that view 
I want to present to you in this discussion. But presenta- 
tion of that view must go well beyond a mere expression of 
opinion. To be useful and stimulating to a constructive de- 
gree, those who hold the optimistic belief that everything is 
ordered for the best, must set to work and undertake each 
to do his part to that end. 

The stumbling blocks of war that I have listed can not 
become stepping stones of peace merely by identification and 
contemplation. Rather we must be stimulated to action by 
the very awesome aspect each presents. By intelligent per- 
ception of their contra-potentialities we ourselves must seek 
to convert these overwhelming barriers into several inter- 
mediate levels from each of which in turn we can at last 
reach a plateau of far more pleasing prospect. 

The Wall Street crash of October, 1929, was a cap 
pistol pop in comparison to the world explosion of the cur- 
rent war. Yet there were those in Wall Street who ex- 
pressed the opinion that it might be well to sell Manhattan 
Island back to the Indians—if they would but take the mess 
our investment banker friends had then made of it. I doubt 
that the Neanderthal man would accept our present troubled 
world as a thing to be expressed in terms of a wanted gift. 

But it’s our world. We are stuck with it. The question 
is—what are we going to do with it? 

As to stumbling block number one—whether it is a 212 
or 250 or 300 billion dollar debt, we full well know we 
have got to set to work to keep it under control by paying 
the interest on it. We must refund it, as parts of it come 
due. It must be done so promptly and readily that every 
American and every world citizen will have great and con- 
tinuing faith in the bonds by which it is expressed and repre- 
sented. That makes an annual service bill of five to six 
billion dollars. Taxes must be imposed and collected to 
meet that charge. But is that debt so huge and its annual 
interest service so great that we are to be overwhelmed by 
it? Perhaps a generation back it would have been. Take 
1900, for example: Our total national wealth was reported 
at 80 billion dollars, less than a third of this new war debt 
figure. Our national income in 1900 was 16 billions, or 
only 2 1-3 times the interest we must pay each year on our 
present obligation. That was 44 years ago. Our wealth has 
vastly increased. Our income has grown. Our national 
wealth has not been recently estimated, but it must stand 
at some 600 to 700 billion dollars. Our national income 
is reported to be running in 1944 at the rate of some 158 
billion dollars. Today our annual income is all but twice our 
total national wealth 44 years ago. 

The huge debt begins to look manageable. But how can 
it be a stepping stone? Well, it’s the very need to manage 
so huge a load that forces us into consideration of ways and 


means to keep our national wealth rising, to keep our na- 
tional income expanding. We must see to it that the 
mortgage will not be greater than our worth; that our 
annual interest charges will not be too large to bear out .of 
our developed annual income. 

A friend of mine asked the oldest and wealthiest director 
of his bank what had stimulated him to acquire his wealth. 
“Well,” the octogenarian replied, “my wife was spending 
more money than I was making. I just set out to prove 
to her I could make more than she could spend.” America 
is in that fix today. We have got to get out and as a total 
people earn enough money so that the annual interest charges 
on the debt this war developed will not be too great a part 
of our total income. That is how our 250 to 300 billion 
dollar stumbling block of debt becomes our first major 
stimulus to turn it into a basic stepping stone of peace. 

Corollary to number one of debt is the second stumbling 
block of a huge postwar annual federal budget of 20 to 25 
billion dollars. How can we take so large a part of our 
normal peace-time income to pay so huge an annual charge 
upon the earnings of our people? Why, in the depression 
year of 1932 our total national income fell to some 34 billion 
dollars! Here is a peacetime charge equal to 73% of our 
total income only 12 years gone! We can't have miracles! 
We can then only have disaster! Further heavy deficits can 
only end in repudiation of our obligation, or we must invoke 
an old German trick of payment through a vast dishonest 
and ruinous inflation! 

But these conclusions are not necessarily so. Here in 1944 
we do have miracles. At least in 1932 if anyone had pre- 
dicted a national income of 158 billions 12 years later, the 
seer would have been adjudged insane, or locked up for 
witchcraft if he could give semblance to his claim. How can 
we achieve even 100 or 120 or the proposed necessitous 140 
billion dollar national income in peace days when war pro- 
duction is mainly done? 

In the first place we shall not go back to the wage totals 
or wage scales of 1930 or 1940. We will have some degree 
of inflation in that we will have a restatement of all values 
in balanced ratio each to the other. For example, when I 
was a boy of 10 or 12 years of age, roasting chickens sold 
for 25 cents each. But farm labor was 50 cents a day, and 
servants’ wages were $2 to $3 a week in the South. Now 
the same chicken sells for $1.50 to $2.00, or 6 to 8 times as 
much. Wages, too, are up 6 and 8 times. Henry Ford was 
not then paying a minimum wage of $5 a day, nor the pro- 
posed $7 a day that he has recently announced. 

Again, we have upgraded the skills of our workers. We 
have improved our types of machinery. We have taught 
better educated people to run more efficient and more com- 
plex machines. Those workers contribute more per capita 
to production than the untrained hand workers did. They 
participate more in the wealth they help to create. They 
create more wealth in which to participate. Herein lies the 
secret of our enlarged and enlarging national income. 

So it’s not a miracle but an evolution. It’s not magic but 
broader vision. It’s not inflation per se but improved use 
of developed or more polished intelligence; more application 
of brain to mechanics than brawn to sheer weight of effort. 

As to our peace-time postwar national income out of 
which we can take our necessary annual federal budget of 
20 to 25 billions, let me point out two major historical facts. 
We entered World War I with a national income of only 

34 billion dollars. We came out of it earning at the rate of 
70 billions. It fell in 1921 back to 60 billions and then moved 
on up to 80 billions by 1930, or ten billion dollars a year 
above the previous war peak of 70 billions. Perhaps we, too, 
will fall back for a while below our war peak of 158 billions 
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in 1944. But we will in time move well above that figure. 
‘Ten years after peace, if we repeat our history in the same 
proportions as we did after the former war, we will by 1955 
or 1956, depending on the final war’s end in 1945 or 1946, 
attain a total national income of 180 billion dollars. By 
1965 we can conceivably anticipate an annual national in- 
come of 200 billions. —TTo you who smile at such prediction, 
try to picture yourself harking back to 1900 and predicting 
an annual national income in 1930 of a sum equal to our 
then total national wealth. You have seen the record of that 
fact. Are you more skeptical than your parents or grand- 
parents? For I am suggesting twenty years hence a national 
income perhaps only 25 to 33 1-3% of today’s national 
wealth? 

Recently I saw a suggestion by an able American citizen 
that we should set up a program for an annual 3 billion 
dollar curtail of our prospective 300 billion dollar debt, so 
that it would be liquidated in 100 years. 

Let's take but 20% in taxes out of our national income 
to meet an annual federal budget of 25 billion dollars. Then 
apply the rest of the 20% take of 200 billion dollars of in- 
come as a curtail on our national debt. That would be 15 
billion dollars a year to apply on a 300 billion dollar debt. 
What with reducing interest costs through retirement of 
bonds, we could wipe out 300 billion dollars in 15 years, 
after we reach such a level, instead of 100! 

Believe me, I do not say this will be done. I do not know. 
1 only say that if what America has done is an earnest of 
what it can do, I speak not in terms of miracles or magic. 
1 speak merely in terms of a projection along the line that 
has marked the record of our history here in this country 
where in the fulfillment of our American way we have 
exercised intelligence, vision, courage, initiative, and energy. 
These things can not be achieved through a socialist, com- 
munist, fascist, or nationalist regime. ‘They can come about 
only through the full, free exercise of the capacity and 
ability of American leadership in private endeavor. 

The second stumbling block of a huge federal annual 
budget, following upon the necessity to manage a great 
national debt, has indeed become a potential stepping stone 
to a very happy plateau. 

The third stumbling block this war has placed across our 
path is the potential load of 10 to 15 million unemployed 
people. Many of them will have worked and tasted the 
fruits of high earnings. Many will have fought in a war 
of unbelievable cruelty and unsurpassed peril. Each will 
want to work and earn and progress. Each will want to 
enjoy the rewards they merit. How can this fancy problem 
become a stepping stone to plenty? Why will this unhappy 
group not turn upon the governors of our destiny and wreck 
the state, the economy and society, and turn our beautiful 
America into a seething cauldron of revolution and blood- 
shed? 

Perhaps it may turn out this way. I doubt it. Here we 
are in America with two great antidotes to that parlous 
prospect. First of all, we have denied would-be home-owners, 
automobile drivers, and gadget-minded cooks and housewives 
all the things they each would long to have over a period 
of some full four years and more. There is a vast backlog 
of unfilled wants that will take years to satisfy fully. Then 
there will be a long era in which we will keep refinishing 
worn-out goods. The demand of rising youth, turning to 
manhood and seeking in turn to establish a family and to 
house it in some decent home will come to term as well. We 
shall not for ten years more than dent the market for new 
homes. For five years we shall run full blast to replace 
America’s 34 million cars and trucks of 1941. We will add 


to that number some 6 million more to reach 40 million 
units by the time these additional cars can be made. To equip 
all our old homes and modernize them, to build and 
equip all our new homes and fulfill all our various wants, 
will call forth much of the total capacity of all America in 
its full working force for years to come. 

There may be hesitations, slumps, and periods of un- 
certainty, but by and large over-all America sees her op- 
portunity, senses her wants, and is determined to fulfill them 
as best she may. That best will surpass the dreams of those 
who conjured seeming miracles no longer than a decade ago. 
For out of this war’s technical stimulus to win over our 
clever enemies, we have developed a whole new series of 
unheard-of comforts, luxuries, and items that will soon 
grow to become necessities. If history repeats, these new 
goods alone will employ 25% of our people in producing 
items not manufactured in quantity or at all prior to this 
World War Two. 

Optimistic? Well, after World War I we really began 
to manufacture automobiles, radios, mechanical refrigerators, 
air conditioning, and some airplanes. What will we produce 
after this war? Automobiles, airplanes, entirely new rail- 
road equipment, television, air conditioning, radar cooking, 
and plastics we did not know about two years ago. New 
homes of an interior few have conceived. 

As to the first phase of our labor problem, we can manage 
to put our millions wanting work into jobs they will like. 
There is a second phase of the vast labor market that seems 
to hang over us in prospect today. It will fade in part when 
the very young are in school again and the very old are at 
rest once more. ‘The women who donned pants and went to 
factories, to streetcars and buses as drivers, and a thousand 
jobs men alone were wont to do, will start raising babies 
again, tending to home chores, and enjoying the elevated 
incomes their men folk will be receiving above the prewar 
level of the fading Roosevelt depression. The potential 
threat of great unemployment that might be a war-developed 
stumbling block will in all probability be dissipated in the 
effort to overcome the vast unfilled wants the war itself has 
of necessity created. Here is a stepping stone to full employ- 
ment of the basic labor supply in America. Distinguish it 
please from total employment of every last available 
worker—young and old, male and female. Such total em- 
ployment is a snare and a delusion. But “full employment” 
means the normal American supply of workers on the job 
producing goods at a rate made possible by modern machinery 
with the producers earning sufficient wages to consume the 
goods produced—America at its best from a purely economic 
point of view. 

To describe America at its best in all respects calls for 
a totally different approach that far transcends the time 
allotted here tonight. 

As to the fourth and final stumbling block of this war’s 
making, there is the uttermost destruction of vast areas in 
Russia, England, Germany, and France, and other partial 
jobs of undoing in Italy, the Balkans and Baltic states, 
Greece, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Denmark. Too, 
there will be much to replace in the Orient. 

Sisyphus of Greek mythological fame was condemned to 
roll to the top of a hill a huge stone which each time rolled 
back again. And so with mankind. We are forever building 
great cities and large towns, villages, and houses. They are 
destroyed by fire, earthquake, and war, or wear out by the 
passing of time and the beat of the elements even on stone. 
We are forever building and finding it necessary to rebuild. 
From time to time the job comes in large measure. 

Such is the stumbling block of war in Europe and in Asia. 
Man must rebuild most of that which he has destroyed. No 
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doubt it will be built better and finer and more beautiful in 
some respects. While wealth has been destroyed in terms of 
billions and labor lost in equal terms of waste and wanton, 
as well as necessary destruction, there nevertheless develops 
the need to employ the workers of Europe at tasks from 
which they can earn on better terms, and at lesser expendi- 
ture of sweat, blood and tears, than was experienced when 
these very structures they now seek to restore were built. 

Factories, stores, plants, rublic buildings, parks, gardens, 
homes, roads, dams, dykes, aud canals—all must be replaced ; 
also railroad lines, railroad equipment, automobiles, and 
airplanes. 

This vast stumbling block of destruction is the very step- 
ping stone by which the society and economy, the order and 
the peace, of Europe will be restored. The demand for 
goods and parts, machines and supplies, will overflow to 
this and other nations. We will sell them goods and in turn 
buy products from them. World trade wiil be on a broader, 
grander scale than ever before. 

The world will, by overcoming these several awesome 
stumbling blocks, arrive at a new plateau of peaceful well- 
being. The airplane and radio have shrunk the circumference 
of the earth to a fraction of its old dimensions. The poles 
that once were goals to find and reach, to mark and claim, 
are now mere pin points on the surface. Men fly over them 
at will and spurn even casually to note them as they pass. 

It overcoming these war-grown stumbling blocks, we will 
have stepped to a plateau of closer world association; closer 
inter-change of goods and ideas; a closer approach to a 
single standard of freedom and well-being; a single concept 
of man’s dignity as an individual and his personal importance 
in the whole scheme of things. 

Perhaps many of you may feel that I have carried my 
congenital optimism to a far higher level than anyone should 
in seeming to make capital of the miseries and tragedies of 
a war in which millions have died, have been maimed and 
crazed and disillusioned. My purpose is far from that point. 
My whole effort here has been to view with deep sadness 
the depth of man’s depravity and error in going to war to 
kill and torture human beings, destroy and blot out the 


laboriously achieved works and art of man. For our prog- 
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ress toward ever-ascending plateaus of material well-being 
could be attained through the united efforts of all mankind. 
We could work in constructive harmony for the well being 
of our several peoples. What we lack in the whole story 
is any appreciable advance in our concept of mankind as a 
sentient being, dignified in every instance with a bit of 
divine essence called a soul. 

Perhaps these vast stumbling blocks that we find this 
global war has strewn in our path may become, in their 
mastery, useful stepping stones to man. Perhaps over them 
we may ascend to a new plateau wherein we may find de- 
veloped opportunity for leisure and broader education. We 
may have sufficient opportunity there to contemplate the 
cosmos. We may in time find the secret that man long has 
sought—how to live with his own kind in constructive peace. 

Should these stumbling blocks of war that we have de- 
scribed stimulate us to convert them into the stepping stones 
outlined, the effort to do so may lead to a peace that will in 
part, perhaps in large measure, adequately memorialize those 
who gave their lives to this great end. 

There are some lines by Edward Sill that express the 
thought I have presented to you tonight— 


“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears— 

but this 
Blunt thing!’—he snapt and flung it from 

his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 





By ADMIRAL ERNEST J. KING, Chief of Naval Operations 
Navy Day address, New York City, November 27, 1944 


who have spoken here I wish to make three acknow]l- 
edgements. First, the debt we of the United States 
Navy owe to the British Navy for traditions of valor of 
service and of efficiency which we have striven to emulate 
since the days of our beginnings. The association of the 
two navies in World War I and in the current war has 
served to strengthen and cement mutual understanding and 
good will not only of the services themselves but of the na- 
tions which they serve. The two navies have still much to 
do—together—before full victory over our enemies is won. 
Second—but second only in order of mention and not in 
degree—the appreciation and admiration we owe to our own 
Army—particularly in this war—where there’ have been 
team work and comradeship which have enabled United 


if this company which includes the distinguished guests 


States forces to wage the war with that skill and efficiency 
which will in due course bring us to victory in the Pacific 
as well as in Europe. Here again the Army and the Navy 
have a great deal yet to do before the time shall come when 
final victory can properly be celebrated. I must add that the 
splendid team work and comradeship have been due in large 
measure to the broad views of two of the distinguished 
guests here present, Secretary of War Stimson and General 
Marshall. 
Navy Leacuge THANKED 


Third, the thanks due from the Navy and the country to 
the Navy League for its patriotic services in sponsoring and 
promoting the celebrating of Navy Day—Oct. 27, birthday 
of Theodore Roosevelt—for over twenty years past in order 
that “all hands” might acquire pertinent information on the 
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state of the Navy, its functions and its needs. I am sure you 
will join with the Navy in saying that this Navy Day is one 
day of Navy Week! 

Since the celebration of Navy Day is an annual event, it 
seems appropriate to review—in outline at least—the ac- 
complishments of the last year. 

In Europe the significant event for our Navy was the 
cross-Channel operation in early June where Admiral Kirk 
was responsible for the landing of General Bradley’s troops 
in Normandy and on the Cherbourgh Peninsula. Then 
there was the important invasion of southern France in 
August where Admiral Hewitt managed that landing of 
Allied troops which had so much to do with speeding up 
the liberation of France. 

In the Atlantic the submarine—or rather U-boat—men- 
ace has steadily declined in effectiveness. Allied convoys pass 
in almost entire safety through the waters adjacent to Europe 
—guarded by surface escorts, by land-based aircraft and by 
planes from merchant-ship type carriers. 


PaciFic ExpLoits REVIEWED 


In the Pacific the Gilberts were occupied in late Novem- 
ber of 1943; the Marshalls were brought under control by 
the seizure of Kwajalein Atoll at the end of January of this 
year; the Mariannas—Saipan, Guam, Tinian—were occu- 
pied in June and July of the past summer; the Palaus were 
brought under control during September; the Navy is doing 
its part in the current operations in the Philippines. 

The landings on Saipan were accompanied by an action 
at sea—wholly by carrier-based aircraft. The recent carrier 
aircraft strikes on Formosa brought about enemy air reaction 
and promised to bring on a fleet action but—here again as 
before—the enemy fleet did not cooperate at that time. 

However, in the last few days the Japanese Navy made a 
concerted three-pronged attack pointed at General MacAr- 
thur’s landings on Leyte. You know—the world knows— 
how all three attacks were repelled. The Japanese Navy has 
thus been reduced to not more than one-half of its maximum 
strength. As Admiral Halsey has said, “It is a certainty 
that the Japanese Navy has been beaten, routed and broken 
by the 3d and 7th Fleets.” 

The enemy is welcome to know that we shall continue to 
press them with every means at our command. The enemy 
already knows—the world knows—that when the war in 
Europe releases the powerful forces engaged there the greater 
part of them will be brought to bear against Japan. It would 
seem that even the sons of—Heaven—can read that hand- 
writing in letters so tall and so clear that they are visible 
around the world. 


Story OF SUBMARINES 


The story of the work of our submarines—against the 
enemy—in the Pacific is now known to you in part. The 
parts not yet disclosed we must continue to withhold to 
insure future safety of our submarines as well as to promote 
their continuing success in ham-stringing Japanese sea com- 
munications, 

The Navy’s work in the war is not done by combat ships 
and aircraft and troops alone. Note must be taken of the 
large proportion of officers and men engaged in the exacting 
and difficult conduct of the logistics without which the com- 
bat units would be unable to succeed. Among these the 
“Seabees” are probably the most widely known. Here, too, 
are included the officers and men of the Merchant Marine 
who are all too often unhonored and unsung. 

I have mentioned before—and now do so again—the 
splendid work being done by the Reserves—officers and men 





—men and women—who now comprise about nine-tenths 
of the total strength of the Navy. Their only desire is to 
learn in order that they may serve. They continue to do 
well! 

The end is in sight in the war in Europe but no one can 
yet state a time when it will end. The war in the Pacific 
will not reach its maximum force until Allied fighting 
strength has been shifted from Europe. 


Great TasK AHEAD 


Let us all take heed therefore that a great task still lies 
ahead of us in the Pacific—let none of us relax our efforts 
to maintain and support our combat forces until the end is 
in sight in the war against Japan! 

Indefinite though the end of the war may be, I think it 
fitting to make some mention of the part the Navy is to play 
in the preservation and continuation of the peace. 

It is in order to quote certain paragraphs of currently 
existing United States naval policy: ““To develop the Navy 
to a maximum in fighting strength and ability to control the 
sea in defense of the nation and its interest.” 

This paragraph together with the other paragraphs duly 
set forth in the general policy for the Navy, constitute the 
corollaries of fundamental naval policy which is, and again 
I quote, “To maintain the Navy in strength and readiness 
to uphold national policies and interests and to guard the 
United States and its continental and overseas possessions.” 

I am sure that you will recognize that the fundamental 
naval policy is wholly in line with that policy enunciated by 
Theodore Roosevelt when he said—in colloquial phrase— 
“Speak softly but carry a big stick.” 
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